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ae Italian art has hitherto 
attracted but little attention 
beyond the Alps. In most of the inter- 
national art exhibitions a certain number 
of pictures by Italians have been seen, 
sometimes admired, sometimes severely 
criticised, but more often passed by in 
silence. ‘The countless travellers who 
year by year Visit Ttaly are too much 
absorbed by the natural beauties of the 
country on the one hand, and by the 
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masterpieces of ancient art on the other. 
to take any interest in the works of con- 
temporary painters; the more so as_ but 
few among them present any very striking 
characteristics. 

But within the last ten or fifteen years, 
in Paris, in London, in Berlin, in Vienna, 
and in the other great centres of artistic 
life, some strange pictures by a young 
and unknown Italian artist have, from 
time to time, made their appearance. 
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What struck one most at first sight in 
these paintings was their subjects. They 
usually represented scenes— 
blue-green glaciers, vast glistening snow- 
fields, masses of rock, skies of an intense 
blue, and foregrounds sometimes of bril- 
liant green sprinkled with flowers, some- 
times covered with 


mountain 


snow. There were 
also houses and huts, figures of peasants, 
cattle, and sheep; but the living things 
and man’s handiwork were but the ele- 
ments of the composition, and not the 
central idea. Sometimes a symbolic ten- 
dency was noticeable, and weird figures— 
half-human, half-fantastic— arose from 
the glaciers and rocks to express some 
allegorical idea. The living things and 
the houses had been painted before, but 
the snow and the mountains were novel- 
ties even for the veteran connoisseur. 

This artist was Giovanni Segantini. 
For many years he had lived and worked 
in obscurity ; then he began to be known, 
criticised, admired. He was discussed in 
the artistic coteries and salons both of Italy 
and of other countries. Still he continued 
to live the life of a hermit among the 
scenes that he painted. But scarcely had 
he sprung into fame when he died. He 
died at his work among the eternal snows 
of the Engadine, painting at eight thousand 
feet above the sea-level. Since then he 
has been studied with still greater zest, 
and his life has proved to be no less 
curious and full of interest than his 
pictures. He was a recluse by nature. 
In another age he would have joined a 
religious order: he might even have been 
one of the saints of the desert. He knew 
hardly anything of other artists. The 
works of the old masters and those of the 
modern schools were a sealed book to 
him ; consequently, his work is, above all 
things, original, for he was entirely free 
from the influence of others. 

In his earlier years Segantini’s subjects 
were not so unusual—scenes of peasant 
life and lowly toil; for he himself was born 
among peasant folk, and after a few years 
at Milan he returned to the soil and lived 
the same life as his subjects ; but with his 
training, or rather with the want of it, he 
could not fail to treat even these scenes in 
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an original manner. As his art developed 
he wandered further afield, and climbed 
ever higher up the mountains, where he 
found new subjects. First he settled at 
Savognino, in the Grisons, and then he 
went higher still to the Maloja. Every 
stage of his upward progress marks a 
stage of his artistic development. The 
higher he climbed the surer became his 
touch, the more powerful his imagination. 
It is as a painter of the Alps that he will 
be remembered, for, having discovered a 
new subject, hte discovered a new technique 
that was suited to it. His Jast work, the 
great triptych for the Paris Exhibition of 
1900, was the apotheosis of his art, for it 
summed up every form of life and every 
aspect of nature in the High Alps. 
Giovanni Segantini was born on June 15, 
1858, at Arco, in the Trentino, near the 


Lake of Garda. Technically, he was an 


Austrian subject, but, like all the inhabit- 
ants of that part of the Tyrol, he was an 
Italian by race, language, and character. 
Moreover, not having served his term in 
the Austrian army, he lost his Austrian 


citizenship. His father was a carpenter, 
and belonged to one of those peasant 
families that in the Middle Ages had 
brought forth soldiers, and in the present 
day provide good farmers. His mother 
was of the lower bourgeoisie. She helped 
to eke out the family’s small income by 
selling fruit and vegetables. They lived 
in a little tumbledown house with dilapi- 
dated doors and windows, situated at the 
head of the bridge over the roaring Sarca. 
Segantini passed the first five years of his 
life amidst mountainous surroundings, 
and they did not fail to influence him, 
for he was to become the painter of 
the Alps. 

At a very early age he ran serious 
danger from an accident, described by 
himself in picturesque language— 

“One day,” he wrote, “when I was 
about four years old, I was crossing a 
narrow little bridge over a_ mill-stream 
which worked several flour-mills, leading 
to some dye-works. Another boy, a little 
bigger than myself, was crossing the 
bridge in the opposite direction to draw 
water; so we met half-way. He bent 
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down to fill his pitcher from the stream ; 
the bridge was narrow, and he knocked 
up against me, so that I fell in. I remem- 
ber being carried under a stone bridge; 
the stream was rapid; beyond the bridge 
there were some washerwomen along the 
bank: I can see them with their arms 
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our garden wall. In the blue sky the larks 
were singing. This, too, I remember well— 
that a man with long legs was carrying 
me on his shoulders towards home (I 
afterwards heard that he was a Jager, who, 
happening to pass by the bridge, had 
thrown himself into the water to save me, 


ONE MORE. 


upraised and their scared faces, shrieking 


madly. Whenever my head rose above 
‘the waters I saw my cap, a red woollen 
cap which my mother had made; and, 
lastly, 1 saw the great wheel of my god- 
father’s mill looming ever nearer. When 
I again opened my eyes a brilliant white 
light struck me: it was the sun beating on 


for ‘which act of bravery he received a 
reward from the Austrian Government). 
Many women were around me. When I 
got home I was put to bed and wrapped 
up in blankets. The following evening, 
after having slept and perspired much, I 
awoke and looked around. My father 
and mother were near me, and when 
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they saw that I was looking at them, they 
began to cry.” 

lt is interesting to note in this fragment 
of recollections that even when a child 
that which always impressed him most 
was light and colour, to the study of 
which he was afterwards to devote his life. 

In 1863, when Giovanni was five years 
old, after his mother’s death, his father shut 
up his business at Arco and went with him 
to Milan—where he had another son and 
daughter by his first wife— with the in- 
tention of settling there. The elder son 
kept a small perfumer’s shop, while the 
daughter looked after the house, the two 
just managing to keep body and _ soul 
together. But things were going badly, 
and the shop had to be shut up, and 
most of the furniture sold. Then Segan- 
tini’s father and brother left Milan and 
emigrated to America in the hope of 
finding better luck. They never returned. 
Giovanni, by that time just turned six, 
remained behind with his_half- sister. 
“And here,” he says, “begins my own 
personal life, now happy and now 
wretched, but never all of one tone, for 
even sadness and sorrow did not make me 
altogether unhappy.” 

His was a lonely life indeed, for his 
sister had to be out all day at her work, 
leaving her little brother alone in the two 
tiny rooms which they occupied in a 
wretched tenement in the Via San Simone. 
He never even saw the other dwellers on 
the same floor. 

“The windows of the two little rooms 
in which we lived were very high up, so 
that even if I stood up on the table I could 
see nothing but the sky ”—the dull, leaden 
sky of a Milanese winter, which is no less 
dreary and depressing than that of London 
in December. ‘Therefore I did not like 
being alone: I wassoften seized with an 
indefinable fear, and then I would flee 
down a narrow passage to the landing, 
where I could see through a square window 
a broad vista of roofs and steeples, and down 
below a little courtyard, shut in, and deep 
as a well. I remained at that window 
all the endless days of many months; and 
for a time I was always waiting for father, 
who had told me that he would soon 
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come back; but I never saw him again. 
On rainy or sunny days I was always sad, 
but resigned : | did not yet understand if 
this life was going to last for ever or was 
to end at once. When the church bells 
rang out festive peals my breathing came 
quicker and: my soul was tortured. What 
was I thinking of ? I do not know; but I 
felt deeply. I suffered, but I did not know 
sorrow.” 

The deadly monotony and solitude of 
those early years is undoubtedly responsible 
for the note of sadness that is present in 
almost all Segantini’s pictures. But this 
solitary life was not altogether uncon- 
genial to him, for even in after years he 
always kept aloof from the world, and 
lived only among his peasants, his moun- 
tain folk, and his peaks. The love of 
solitude was ingrained in his nature. 

At last the child decided to go away. 
With a piece of bread in his pocket he 
left Milan one day by the Arco della Pace, 
and set forth along the high-road. “I 
remember it was a hot, airless day; but 
all that light, the brilliant sun, the fields, 
the trees made me drunk with a joy that 
lifted me up as though I had wings; still, 
at times my thoughts would return involun- 
tarily to the little landing, to my sister, 
and in my heart I felt pangs as of remorse. 
But I walked on and on, nibbling my bread 
and stopping to drink at streams and 
springs; I passed through several villages, 
in which 1 did not notice anything par- 
ticular.” The child wanderer walked on 
across the burning Lombard plain until 
nightfall, when a thunderstorm seemed 
imminent, and he was afraid. ‘‘ At last 
I lay down by the roadside, leaning © 
against a tree-trunk, and I know not what 
happened then, but I must have fallen 
asleep at once, for I remembered nothing 
more until some time after I felt myself 
being shaken and lifted up. I awoke in 
a state of bewilderment. I tried to open 
my eyes, but a light from a lamp was so 
close to my face that I could not do so. 
At first I did not understand what was 
happening ; I felt dripping wet, as though 
I had been fished out of a ditch. ‘ Yes,’ 
said- a gruff voice; ‘can’t you see 
what faces he is making? He wants 
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202 GIOVANNI 
to open his eyes.’ At that moment I 
remembered everything; I wriggled out 
of the arms of my captors and looked at 
them. Two men before me; one 
was old, and carried a large umbrella, the 
other, who was 
lantern; a 


were 


held a 
in the 


much 
was 


younger, 


cart outlined 
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dry me and give me a warm bed. They 
put me into the cart, replaced the lantern, 
climbed in themselves, whipped up the 
horse, and drove off. The road was black, 
the wind howled, and the rain had almost 
ceased. By the feeble light of the lantern 


I could see the horse, a sorry jade, to 


HAYMAKING 


. 
darkness in the middle of the road. They 
took me kindly by the hand, and asked 
me a host of questions—who I was, 
whither I was going, how I came to be 
there. I answered that I came from 
Milan, and that I intended to go to 
France on foot. They told me that by that 
road I should never get there, that I had 


better go home with them, when they would 


whom trotting was a serious effort, 
emanating a whitish vapour like a fog. 
I was comfortably cuddled up in a 
hamper. After having looked all around 
me I gazed at the old man, whose face 
I could see distinctly; he seemed to be 
a good old man, and I felt reassured, 
thinking that he could do me no harm. 
I remember that after looking at him for 
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some time his head seemed to grow 
wonderfully large—so large that it could 
not be carried by a human body; and I 
fell asleep again. 

“‘When I awoke I found myself in a 
little cot, half undressed; a short, stout 
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it had been dipped in water, and then left 
the bed and turned to the men, saying: 
‘See, the boy is awake ; he is so thin that 
one is afraid to touch him.’ Then from 
a rope stretched across the fireplace she 
took a shirt and put it on to me, nice and 


SPIRITS OF THE SNOWS. 


woman was taking off my shoes. 
around. 


I gazed 
I was in a large room; in the 
middle of it there was a table, at which 
the old man and the young one who had 
picked me up were seated, eating out of 
a black earthenware bowl. The woman 
iook off my shirt, which was as wet as if 


warm, and asked me my name. Then she 
lifted me up in her arms and put me ona 
chair near the fire. She hung my wet clothes 
on the rope to dry, and brought meaplate of 
hot soup made of rice and beans, which I 
ate with avidity. By this time the two men, 
having finished their meal, came near the 
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fire, and together with the woman began 
to question me, speaking kindly.” The 
child told them his story, and they began 
to discuss how best to send him back to 
his sister the next day. But he told them 
that if they brought him back to Milan he 
would run away the day after. ‘‘ Seeing 
my obstinacy, they said: ‘We shall keep 
you here, poor little waif; you need sun- 
light ; but we are not rich, so that if you 
really want to stay you must make your- 
self useful in some way.’ I promised 
to do all that they would wish me to 
do. The following day the woman cut 
my long, thick locks, which came down 
to my shoulders. I remember her saying 
to another woman who was looking on: 
‘This boy has more hair on his head than 
all of us put together.’ The other looked 
at me and said: ‘ His profile is like that of 
a son of the King of France.’ That day I 
became a swineherd ; I was barely seven 
years old.” 

With these kindly con/adini he remained 
some two or three years. He lived the life 
of the fields and of the peasantry; he 
shared their sorrows and their joys. Here 
his artistic tendencies were first manifested. 
He tells how he was induced to attempt to 
draw. ‘“‘ The first time that I took up a 
pencil to draw was when I heard a mother, 
sobbing over her dead child, saying: ‘ Oh 
that I had but her portrait, she was so 
beautiful!’” Those words roused in the 
child a desire to draw a portrait of the 
dead girl for her mother. It must indeed 
have been a strange picture, although no 
more beautiful impulse to draw than his 
own could be aroused in an artist. What 
the drawing was like, and what became of 
it, Segantini himself did not know. It is 
also probable that he amused himself in 
his spare moments by drawing the things 
he saw around him-the pigs, the sheep, 
the cattle, and the peasants; but the story 
of his being discovered drawing animals 
on a stone with a piece of charcoal, thus 
revealing his genius to some connoisseur, 
is in all probability nothing more than a 
Giottoesque reminiscence. 

A few years later Segantini left his kind 
friends on their Lombard farm and returned 
to Milan, partly from a desire to see his 
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sister again, and partly, perhaps, because 
he wished to have better opportunities of 
developing his talent. His destiny proved 
irresistible, and obliged him to leave his 
humble occupation and devote himself to 
art. 

We next find him studying ornamental 
drawing at the Brera evening-school. By 
day he worked for a living, though how he 
managed to live at all is not clear. 
He afterwards gave a few drawing lessons, 
for which he was paid a wretched pit- 
tance. He was, in fact, so poor that he 
could not afford to buy himself a box 
of colours. For a time he was even 
shut up in the Patronato for abandoned 
children. Having been found wandering 
about alone with no visible means of 
subsistence, he was taken up by the police 
and shut in the reformatory, whence he 
escaped after a few months, was recaptured 
some days later, and detained there for 
two years (until 1873). He was made to 
work as a cobbler, but he was. allowed to 
do some drawing as well. Several of 
his early attempts are still kept in the 
Patronato, among which is a_ portrait 
of Prince (afterwards King) Humbert, 
together with three of his Brera medals, 
given by him in pawn for some money 
when he left. 

His first box of colours was given to 
him, after he had studied two years at 
the Brera, by Signor Bernacchi, one of 
his professors. He then determined to 
become a painter and not a mere draughts- 
man. While at the Accademia he showed 
himself an innovator, and refused to be 
hide-bound by academic rules, and was 
consequently not regarded with favour by 
his teachers. With his originality and 
independent spirit the classical teaching 
of the Accademia must have been most 
uncongenial to him. All through his life 
he remained convinced of the uselessness 
of teaching art, and he often wrote and 
spoke on the subject with vehemence. 
When on the occasion of a little 
exhibition of the pupils’ drawings his 
own work was badly hung, he flew into a 
passion and destroyed it. On meeting the 
artist Bertini, to whom he attributed the 
slight, perhaps wrongly, he looked daggers 
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at him, and bursting with passion, he 
shook a lamp-post so violently that he 
broke the glass. He then left the 
Academy, and returned to work on his 
own account. The same spirit of oppo- 
sition to academical instruction prompted 
him, some years later, to refuse the diploma 
of Honorary Associate conferred on him 
by the same institution. 

‘During this time,” he wrote, “I 
painted my first picture in oils, ‘The 
Choir of the Church of Sant’ Antonio.’ 
I certainly did not intend to produce a 
work of art, but only to try my strength 
in painting. Through an open window a 
torrent of light fell upon the carved stalls 
of the choir. In endeavouring to paint 
this effect, I found that mixing the colours 
on the palette gave me neither light nor 
realism, but that by using them pure, and 
laying them side by side on the canvas, 
in the quantities I should have used in 
mixing them upon my palette, and thus 
leaving the eye, looking at the painting 
from a distance, to blend them together, I 
obtained an effect of more air, more light, 
and consequently of more realism. ‘This 
secret, now a proven fact, had been per- 
ceived by painters of all times and all 
countries, the first of whom was Fra 
Angelico. It came to me through my 
loving and earnest study of nature, and 
as something personal and individual.” 

Divisionism never became a mannerism 
with him, for no one knew better than he 
that neither divisionism nor “‘ pointillism,” 
or any other “ism” is sufficient of itself 
to produce a good picture. 

This picture was painted in 1879, and 
exhibited at the Brera, where .the artist 
obiained a silver medal. Its striking 
qualities attracted the attention of Signor 
Vittore Grubicy, the artist and art critic, 
who became Segantini’s guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend for many _ years; 
although, during the last phase of his 
career, they disagreed on many questions 
connected with art. 
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Segantini himself wrote— 

‘“* At this time Tranquillo Cremona (the 
head of the Lombard school of painting) 
died, much lamented by the younger men, 
who worshipped him. Mosé Bianchi of 
Monga succeeded him. From the Brera 
school came forth artists full of promise, 
who seemed to herald a 
sance of Lombard art. 
this movement without 
in it.” 

For a few years Segantini continued to 
live in Milan, working hard, and with a 
certain measure of success. But life in 
this city did not satisfy him; genre sub- 
jects and still-life studies were not the 
true channels into which his talent was 
destined to flow. He now felt an irre- 
sistible longing, as he had felt when a 
child, for green fields and blue skies and 
nature. He left the dull, foggy city in the 
plain, and retired into the Brianza, a fertile 
district between the two branches of 
the Lake of Como, a land of villas and 
gardens, of rich soil, and grain and wine. 
‘*] withdrew,” he wrote, “ among the 
hills and lakes of the Brianza, convinced 
that painting could not be limited to colour 
for colour’s sake, but that it could, if put 
to good use, express feelings of love, 
of sorrow, of pleasure, and of sadness. 
When I was settled in Brianza, however, 
I did not study these ideas of mine on the 
expressive harmony of colouring, but I 
tried to reproduce the feelings I felt, espe- 
cially at twilight, when my soul was filled 
with sweet melancholy. This lasted from 
1882 to 1886.” 


true renais- 
I looked upon 
taking part 


Such a man was Giovanni Segantini, 


and such were his works. The Artist of 
the Alps, self-taught and solitary, died as 
he lived — among the mountains. His 
last illness was contracted during the 
execution of his great triptych. It was 
his swan-song: but he never finished it, 
for he died while at work on it on the 
summit of the Schafberg, in the Engadine, 
on Sept. 28, 1899, at the age of forty. 
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7 LAUDE must marry,” said Lord 


Avon. “At his I had a 


age 
family.” 


‘It was too young,” replied his wife. 

“I do not see that,” said his Lordship. 
‘“*What can you mean ?” 

‘“*] mean,” said her Ladyship humbly, 
‘“‘it was too young for me. 
young mother.” 

‘** Weren’t 
husband. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Lady Avon. “I 
love my children.” 

““Then what are you talking about °” 
said his Lordship. 


I was a very 


you happy?” asked her 


“| forget,” she said ; and remembering 
her girlhood, grew silent. 

‘Claude must marry,” continued his step- 
father. ‘‘ As for a wife—I could find him 
a dozen in half a minute. The number 
of women who would make good wives is 
enormous. For instance ” he paused. 

The straying bréeze came through the 
window and stirred the leafy flowers which 
pined in silver vases on her Ladyship’s 
work-table. 

‘“*T have at least twenty names at the tip 
of my tongue,” said Lord Avon. His wife 
threaded a needle; she was engaged at 
cross-stitch. This and hymn-writing were 
her favourite amusements. 

“TI could mention fifty,” said her husband. 
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“You know them as well as I do. 
Just try and think.” 

‘“*T am very fond of Minnie.” 

‘** Yes—there is Minnie.” 

‘“* Minnie has been so admirably brought 
up.” 

‘*And she has so much good sense,” 
said his Lordship. ‘‘ How well she nursed 
her uncle through his last illness! She is 
invaluable in a sick-room. And she sings 
so nicely. That should appeal to Claude. 
She is strong and healthy, too. Good 
health is the essence of married happiness. 
If Claude wants beauty———” 

“To my mind,” said Lady Avon, 
“there is no one so pretty as Minnie.” 

** And if he wants a figure * 

‘* Minnie’s figure is remarkably fine.” 

“True! I never saw lovelier shoulders.” 

“Should a young married woman show 
her shoulders ?” asked his wife, with an 
upward glance. 

“*She needn’t show ’em, but there is no 
reason why one shouldn’t infer that she 
has ’°em! I wonder what her uncle left 
her! There was a good deal of mystery 
about that will.” 

“It must be all right,” said his wife, 
‘‘or she would not live as she does, nor 
keep up the villa at Kew.” 

““She must sell the villa. There 
is nothing more demoralising than a 
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** Claude must marry,’’ said Lord Avon, 
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suburban seat. One can go there and 
sulk without putting oneself to great incon- 
venience. No; Minnie must take a house 
in Brook Street. Sir Thomas Gibbs was 
telling me yesterday that he would sell the 
lease of No. 60 for a song. And, as I 
happen to know that he is hard up, we 
would beat him down to something lower 
still. One point occurs to me. Claude 
should have sound moral influences around 
him. Is Minnie strong in her religious 
opinions ?” 

‘‘ Minnie is the best of Churchwomen.” 

“I hope she doesn’t go to Confession. 
To see your wife whispering things over 
the pew-back to a curate is intolerable. 
I would sooner she turned a Roman 
Catholic:and had-done with it—Il would 
indeed.” 

“* Minnie,” replied her Ladyship, “ has 
moderate views, and is even in favour of 
black gowns -in the pulpit. I know she 
had a long correspondence with her Bishop 
on the subject.” 

‘IT am delighted to hear that.. I never 
think less of a. girl for being narrow- 
minded.. The want of sympathy with un- 
familiar ideas keeps a woman ‘straight 
when mere moral principles would. fail ; 
and one cannot be too careful. Girls are 
so headstrong in these times. But why 
don’t you invite Minnie here more fre- 
quently ?, I have. ‘not her for 
weeks!” 

** Because,” 


’ 


seen 


replied — her 


Ladyship, 
‘*Claude says that she bores him!” 


“Then why,” exclaimed -Lord Avon, 
‘have you wasted all this time in talking 
about her? How exasperating .women 
are!” 

“You asked me to mention a girl who 
would make a good wife,” answered Lady 
Avon; ‘‘and Minnie would certainly make 
an admirable one. I€ you had said “i 

But, looking up, she perceived that she 
was alone. With undisturbed meekness, 
she continued her cross-stitch. 

‘*T wonder,” so ran her mind, “ whether 
Claude would ever love any woman? He 
is quite as selfish as his father was, and he 
is less domestic. Am I sufficiently strong 
to nurse a daughter-in-law through her 
disillusions? Do I feel equal to that 
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melancholy task? Many mothers shirk 
it: did anyone help me? No! _ Tears 
were my alphabet, and I was ten years 
teaching myself how to make them spell 
contentment. Do I wish Claude to 
marry? Yes; for a bachelor has an in- 
complete soul. Would Minnie make him 
happy? She has a large lower jaw, and 
a very fine bust. But skinny women with 
weak chins are so much in fashion now!” 

At this moment, the subject of her 
meditation entered the room. Sir Claude 
Carisbrooke was a handsome youth with 
a clear countenance, and a head well 
grown with brown love-locks. His eyes 
were dark and emotional—they did not 
flash—they uttered everything profoundly 
human; his nose was aquiline; his lips 
were full and roundly curved; dark and 
perfectly arched eyebrows gave a peculiar 
intensity to his expression. His whole 
appearance was so romantic that, on a 
hasty judgment, one would say that his 
destiny pointed to a commonplace career. 
Heroes are so rarely picturesque before their 
lying-in-state. Having kissed his mother, 
Sir Claude rested himself on an arm of 
the sofa, and hummed, in heartfelt tones, 
a, ballad about last kisses and wild tears. 

“Claude,” said Lady Avon, ‘‘do you 
ever think seriously of life ?” 

“Oh, yes,”. said Claude, ‘“‘I am-always 
thinking. In that respect, I am an extra- 
ordinary sort of fellow!” 

‘** Then what is in your mind at present, 
my boy?” 

He looked inspired. 

‘**Oh,” thought his transported mother, 
‘for the pencil of Correggio!” Then she 
added aloud, ‘‘ What is in your mind, my 
boy ?” 

‘‘T was wondering,” said he, ‘‘ why that 
fool Barlow cannot brush a_ waistcoat 
without emptying its pockets on the 
floor!” 

This was disappointing ; but Lady Avon 
was a wise woman, and concealed her 
emotions—as well as her intellect—from 
the observation of male creatures. 

“Have you lost anything?” she asked 
serenely. 

“I feel as though I had,” replied Sir 
Claude; ‘‘yet nothing is missing. When 
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I woke this morning, I said to myself, 
‘You will find what you are looking for 
to-day.’ I have been uneasy ever since.” 

“‘Have you mislaid a small blue card- 
case, because I saw this in ti:e billiard- 
room,” said Lady Avon, producing it from 
her workbox. 

‘“It doesn’t look like mine,” said he; 
“and yet 2 

The case contained a small photograph, 
which he took out and surveyed with such 
evident astonishment and curiosity that, 
plainly, he was seeing it for the first time. 

‘‘Who can she be?” he asked, after a 
thoughtful pause. It was the portrait of 
a young girl. 

‘Some actress,” suggested Lady Avon. 

“Oh, no! Look at her eyes! Actresses’ 
eyes are always dusty. You would like 
to flick them with a feather broom. This 
is someone out of the common. There 
is no mark on the case. It must belong 
either to Randway, who hates all women 
under forty, or Purcell, who is engaged 
to a girl with big ears, or Agmont, who 
disapproves of marriage. They were all 
here last night. . . . She is very pretty. 
I like her short upper lip.” 

“It looks confiding,” 
mother. 

“How could she give her photograph 
to any one of those brutes! ” 

**I thought you liked them.” 

“They are well enough as men among 
men But what is this? She has 
written something on the back. ‘ Your 
devoted Eleanor. UHow careless to lose a 
thing of this kind! One might almost 
use a harder name, and say ‘blackguard’!” 

‘Shall I take care of it?” suggested 
his mother, as he put it into his pocket. 

“No,” said he, reddening, ‘‘ because I 
must find the owner at once.” 

“Wait,” said Lady Avon; “wait. I 
want a few words with you. You are now 
two-and-twenty, dear Claude. At that 
age your father was a married man.” 

*“* And he died young, too,” said Claude. 
“‘I intend to take more time! I have no 
prejudice against domestic life. 1 wish to 
have a wife and children. But the more 
company one keeps, the less chance there 
is ef one’s falling in love. In good 
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society one meets a grcat number of 
pretty women; one soon learns how to 
preserve a calm mind in the presence 
of beauty. One can enjoy — without 
emotion and without scandal — all the 
pleasures of feminine companionship.” 
He spoke smoothly; his cheeks, how- 
ever, were flushed. 

‘‘A fair face interests me always,” he 
continued; ‘“ grace of manner, distin- 
guished accomplishments, attract my 
sympathy. But those things alone would 
not urge me to join my life with their 
possessor’s. I seek a second self: a mind 
united to my own in every thought and 
impulse. Thank God, I have means. I 
may marry the wife of my choice. I 
should prefer her to be penniless: my 
happiness would be twice intensified if 
I knew that she depended on me wholly.” 

His mother pondered over this subtle 
craving of the despotic instinct, and as the 
youth, blowing a kiss to her, walked out 
of the room, she threw a prayer, a laugh, 
and a sigh at his light heels. The blue 
leather case now lay in a pocket near his 
heart. 
Park, and on toward Westminster. “There 
at the sight of the Abbey he felt irre- 
sponsibly devout, and wished he were 
a better fellow. The House of Parlia- 
ment, on the other hand, suggested 
mundane glory. Piety and ambition 
leaned over his drowsy soul, and kissed 
each: other. 

“I will go away,” he cried; “1 will 
leave the City and wander out, far from 
distractions, where the air is free. I will 
go into the country and consider life. I 
will watch the sun rise, and learn the notes 
of every bird, and read the philosophers. 
I will worship God in the daylight, and 
see whether love is in the sky. We have 
studied the love of earth-worms, insects, 
and plants: I will now seek for it among 
the stars.” 

He hastened home to tell his mother of 
this resolve, but on the way he met a 
friend who had once been his tutor—a 
tall, handsome man of clerical appearance 
and perhaps forty Aprils. The Reverend 
Peter Paul Simwell, Doctor of Divinity, 
had not been that godly vessel unto the 
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destruction of God’s enemies which his 
eloquence, learning, and many good parts 
had seemed to ordain. His sentiments 
were delicate, but his senses were robust ; 
he liked short Sabbaths full of praise, and 
long glasses full of cheer: he preferred 
becuty before decorum ; the society of 
wits at a feast rather than the conversation 
of fellow-labourers in the vineyard of the 
Lord. This was his reputation ; and for a 
miracle, reputation and real character were, 
in his case, of fairly just agreement. Had 
substantial virtues been 
tacked on the hem of his garment, he 
would, no doubt, have excited the wrath 
of that common foe, Malice, who goes to 
and fro in the earth seeking out saints 
who must be tried. But Dr. Simwell was, 
by universal consent, a sinner—not bad 
enough to stir up those shepherds whose 
flocks are entirely composed of the lost 
still to be found, nor so harmless that he 
could be admitted heedlessly among milky- 
hearted ewe-lambs. 


ecclesiastical 


The God-forgetting 
Peter Paul had heard but one reproach in 
his life, and that had been uttered by his 
grandmother: ‘‘ How art thou fallen from 
heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning ! 
How art thou cut down to the ground!” 
He had staggered forth from her dying 
sight, ashamed and in tears, and had 
preached such a sermon over her coffin 
as had not been heard in England since 
Jeremy Taylor mourned the Countess of 
Carbery. And for the two weeks follow- 
ing he held a mission, and saved, by the 
example of his own conversion, some 
hundred wayward souls from abomination 
and the pit. . Sir Claude had an affection 
for this inconsiderate, most unruly gentle- 
man, and the greeting between them on 
this particular day was no less eager than 
usual. Before they had walked many 
paces together, Dr. Simwell knew every 
secret in the yonth’s mind. He approved 
of his desire for complete solitude, and 
very kindly offered to join him in the 
wilderness — a _ proposal to which Sir 
Claude very gladly agreed. 

‘There is a fine hotel at Varese,” said 
Dr. Simwell, ‘‘not many miles from the 
Lake of Como. It was formerly the villa 
of the Marquis Cavalcanti. There are 
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orange - groves and lemon-trees ;_ the 
nightingale sings every moment ; the 
cuisine is excellent ; there is a superb 
yellow drawing-room, and a bed-room 
with the finest ever 
beheld. From the balcony you can see 
the Alps and Monte Rosa. 
there.” 


wood - carviny | 
Let us go 


‘* By all means,” said Sir Claude, with 
sparkling eyes. ‘And now tell me the 
books I ought to read about the soul. We 
will study them at Varese. I 
name already !” 

““My dear Claude,” 
‘‘a philosopher who 
carcase is a better man 
who nonsense 


love the 


said Dr. Simwell, 
understands his 
than the divine 
about the soul. 
This desire for immortality is but a sickly 
egoism. I never had it. We are not all 
immortal. There are two deaths — the 
death of the body, and the death of the 
spirit. ‘Blessed and holy is he that hath 
part in the first resurrection; on such the 
second death hath no power.’ If your 
carcase is not sanctified, you must inevit- 
ably rot, like a drowned cat by the way- 
side. As for me, I do not wish my identity 
to be eternally preserved. 
such thing as identity. 


dreams 


There is no 
We have each a 
body, and that is occupied by a plurality 
of spirits—some bad, some good. Ordi- 
nary beings are controlled by one demon 
at a time—one may visit you in the morn- 
ing, another will take his place at noon, 
a third may call you while you sleep. 
This explains what the ignorant are 
pleased to call the contradictions in a 
man’s character. Men of genius or un- 
common talents have more spacious minds 
than the herd; they may entertain several 
all at once. You remember the distin- 
guished woman who was possessed by 
seven devils. Her case was extreme, but 
she will serve as the Scriptural warrant for 
my theory. We all love the good demons 
best, and that. is why they stay, as a rule, 
but a short time with us. Love and 
bereavement are one name for the same 
misery.” 

“My uncle, the Archdeacon, told me,” 
said Sir Claude, ‘‘that love meant peace, 
and is the fulfilment of the law.” 

Dr, Simwel] drew a wry mouth. 
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“The Archdeacon,” said he, ‘is a dis- 
creet man. He never permitted himself 
to love his own wife till she was buried. 
But you know my opinion of clerics. No 
stage is so degrading as the pulpit, if you 
are driven to exhibit yourself there. You 
feel like Pontius Pilate, yet you must talk 
like an apostle. Your sense asks what is 
truth, while your tongue has to define it. 
Truth! I have explained it admirably a 
hundred times, and I have not the least 
faith in its existence. Life is a shell full 
of false appearances. If you crack it hard 
it breaks, and then there is nothing but 
an unsavoury mess! Virtue deceives 
itself; villainy deceives other people. [| 
am therefore a villain. As Amos said to 
Amariah, ‘I was no prophet, neither was 
la prophet’s son.’ I am like that man 
who dwelt by a churchyard—the story is 
referred to by Shakspere, but Shakspere 
had not the courage to finish it. ‘ There 


was a man dwelt by a churchyard,’ said 
he, and, being a wise, great poet, added 
no more.” 

At this point the reverend gentleman 


halted, and ‘surveyed the approach to 
Battersea Park. 

**Good God,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what a 
damnably dull landscape! We must leave 
England by the earliest train to-morrow 
morning! There is no poetry here. The 
land is full of female things perched on 
wheels: there are no longer any women 
to inspire us.” 

Sir Claude pressed the blue leather case 
which lay near his heart, and his face 
became transfigured with hope. 

‘“*T have an ideal,” said he, blushing. 

“Ho, ho!” laughed the Doctor. ‘“* How 
will you know her when you see her ?” 

‘“* By her eyes,” said Sir Claude, “and 
her words, and her beautiful hair.” 

“You would recognise her sooner by 
the freckle on her nose,” said the Doctor 
gravely, which remark Sir Claude thought 
somewhat coarse. 

‘* Beware,” continued the Doctor, “ of 
worshipping false images—that is to say, 
the image of what is false. That is an 
idol which many of us mistake for the 
ideal. It is the ideal higher than life, the 
ideal created by lying sentiment, which 
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has produced the hypocrite, and wiuat the 
young call disz//ustons. Now. look, I say, 
for the ideal created by wisdom and 
experience. ‘There are no ideal characters 
in the Bible; it contains the history of 
the Blessed Trinity and human beings— 
the good, the bad, the brave, the beautiful, 
the faithful, the unfaithful. When our 
Lord cried out, ‘ Beware of false prophets,’ 
He meant beware of false poets—the 
sentimentalists !” 

‘But my ideal is taken from no 
book,” said Sir Claude; ‘‘she is a real 
creature.” 

“* Describe her,” said the Doctor. They 
were now walking towards Lord Avon’s 
house in Piccadilly. 

‘**At one time,” replied Sir Claude, “I 
looked for beauty only in any woman. If 
she was beautiful, I asked no more.” 

‘‘He pulled out a plum, and said, ‘ What a good 
boy am I,’” 

sang the Doctor. ‘‘ You wanted her to be 

all love and nothing else ?” 

** Tf she were not all love she would not 
be a true woman,” answered Sir Claude ; 
“that goes, surely, without saying. It 
would be the first condition of her being 
even ordinarily pleasing. No, in addition 
to the essential feminine quality, I asked 
for perfection of outward form.” 

‘“At your age,” observed the Doctor, 
‘“* was quite content with a girl who had 
brown cheeks and little or no hip. I often 
trudged twenty miles merely to pass her 
window, and I wouldn’t do as much now 
for the greatest lady in Europe !” 

“Just so,” said Sir Claude; ‘that is 
practically my own condition of mind. 
The face I have before me is not that of a 
goddess. There may be—there are—more 
beautiful women than my ideal, but she 
has a look which thrills my soul. If I met 
her I should be dumb!” 

‘““A great emotion cannot speak in 
common words,” said Dr. Simwell; “that 
is why the heroes and heroines of tragic 
drama must talk blank verse ; for, by being 
true to poetry, we are pardoned if we are 
thereby false to nature. Doubtless, if we 
could speak when our spirits feel the stir 
of our eternal wings beaiing at heaven and 
drooping toward hell, we should utter even 
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destruction of God’s enemies which his 
eloquence, learning, and many good parts 
had seemed to ordain. His sentiments 
were delicate, but his senses were robust ; 
he liked short Sabbaths full of praise, and 
long glasses full of cheer: he preferred 


becuty before decorum ; the society of 


wits at a feast rather than the conversation 
of fellow-labourers in the vineyard of the 
Lord. This was his reputation ; and fora 
miracle, reputation and real character were, 
in his case, of fairly just agreement. Had 
substantial ecclesiastical virtues been 
tacked on the hem of his garment, he 
would, no doubt, have excited the wrath 
of that common foe, Malice, who goes to 
and fro in the earth seeking out saints 
who must be tried. But Dr. Simwell was, 
by universal consent, a sinner—not bad 
enough to stir up those shepherds whose 
flocks are entirely composed of the lost 
still to be found, nor so harmless that he 
could be admitted heedlessly among milky- 
hearted ewe-lambs. The God-forgetting 
Peter Paul had heard but one reproach in 
his life, and that had been uttered by his 
grandmother : “‘ How art thou fallen from 


heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning ! 
How art thou cut down to the ground!” 
He had staggered forth from her dying 


sight, ashamed and in tears, and had 
preached such a sermon over her coffin 
as had not been heard in England since 
Jeremy Taylor mourned the Countess of 
Carbery. And for the two weeks follow- 
ing he held a mission, and saved, by the 
example of his own conversion, some 
hundred wayward souls from abomination 
and the pit. . Sir Claude had an affection 
for this inconsiderate, most unruly gentle- 
man, and the greeting between them on 
this particular day was no less eager than 
usual. Before they had walked many 
paces together, Dr. Simwell knew every 
secret in the yonth’s mind. He approved 
of his desire for complete solitude, and 
very kindly offered to join him in the 
wilderness — a _ proposal to which Sir 
Claude very gladly agreed. 

‘There is a fine hotel at Varese,” said 
Dr. Simwell, ‘‘ not many miles from the 
Lake of Como. It was formerly the villa 
of the Marquis Cavalcanti, There are 
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orange - groves and lemon-trees ; the 
nightingale sings every moment ; the 
cuisine is excellent ; there is a superb 
yellow drawing-room, and a bed-room 
with the finest ever 
beheld. From the balcony you can see 
the Alps and Monte Rosa. 
there.” 


wood - carviry | 
Let us go 


‘* By all means,” said Sir Claude, with 
sparkling eyes. ‘And now tell me the 
books I ought to read about the soul. We 
will study them at Varese. I 
name already !” 

““My dear Claude,” said Dr. Simwell, 
‘‘a philosopher who 
carcase is a better man than the divine 
who dreams nonsense about the soul. 
This desire for immortality is but a sickly 
egoism. I never had it. We are not all 
immortal. There are two deaths — the 
death of the body, and the death of the 
spirit. ‘Blessed and holy is he that hath 
part in the first resurrection; on such the 
second death hath no power.’ If your 
carcase is not sanctified, you must inevit- 
ably rot, like a drowned cat by the way- 
side. As for me, I do not wish my identity 
to be eternally preserved. 
such thing as identity. We have eacha 
body, and that is occupied by a plurality 
of spirits—some bad, some good. Ordi- 
nary beings are controlled by one demon 
at a time—one may visit you in the morn- 
ing, another will take his place at noon, 
a third may call you while you sleep. 
This explains what the ignorant are 
pleased to call the contradictions in a 
man’s character. Men of genius or un- 
common talents have more spacious minds 
than the herd; they may entertain several 
all at once. You remember the distin- 
guished woman who was possessed by 
seven devils. Her case was extreme, but 
she will serve as the Scriptural warrant for 
my theory. We all love the good demons 
best, and that is why they stay, as a rule, 
but a short time with us. Love and 
bereavement are one name for the same 
misery.” 

‘My uncle, the Archdeacon, told me,” 
said Sir Claude, ‘‘that love meant peace, 
and is the fulfilment of the law.” 

Dr, Simwell drew a wry mouth. 


love the 


understands his 


There is no 
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‘““The Archdeacon,” said he, “is a dis- 
creet man. He never permitted himself 
to love his own wife till she was buried. 
But you know my opinion of clerics. No 
stage is so degrading as the pulpit, if you 
are driven to exhibit yourself there. You 
feel like Pontius Pilate, yet you must talk 
like an apostle. Your sense asks what is 
truth, while your tongue has to define it. 
Truth! I have explained it admirably a 
hundred times, and I have not the least 
faith in its existence. Life is a shell full 
of false appearances. If you crack it hard 
it breaks, and then there is nothing but 
an unsavoury mess! Virtue deceives 
itself; villainy deceives other people. I| 
am therefore a villain. As Amos said to 
Amariah, ‘I was no prophet, neither was 
Ia prophet’s son.’ I am like that man 
who dwelt by a churchyard—the story is 
referred to by Shakspere, but Shakspere 
had not the courage to finish it. ‘There 
was a man dwelt by a churchyard,’ said 
he, and, being a wise, great poet, added 
no more.” 

At this point the reverend gentleman 
halted, and ‘surveyed the approach to 
Battersea Park. 

**Good God,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what a 
damnably dull landscape! We must leave 
England by the earliest train to-morrow 
morning! There is no poetry here. The 
land is full of female things perched on 
wheels : there are no longer any women 
to inspire us.” 

Sir Claude pressed the blue leather case 
which lay near his heart, and his face 
became transfigured with hope. 

‘I have an ideal,” said he, blushing. 

‘Ho, ho!” laughed the Doctor. ‘“‘ How 
will you know her when you see her ?” 
said Sir Claude, ‘and 
her words, and her beautiful hair.” 

‘You would recognise her sooner by 
the freckle on her nose,” said the Doctor 
gravely, which remark Sir Claude thought 
somewhat coarse. 

** Beware,” continued the Doctor, ‘“ of 
worshipping false images—that is to say, 
the image of what is false. That is an 
idol which many of us mistake for the 
ideal. It is the ideal higher than life, the 
ideal created by lying sentiment, which 


‘* By her eyes,” 
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has produced the hypocrite, and wuat the 
young call disz/lusions. Now. look, I say, 
for the ideal created by wisdom and 
experience. ‘There are no ideal characters 
in the Bible; it contains the history of 
the Blessed Trinity and human beings— 
the good, the bad, the brave, the beautiful, 
the faithful, the unfaithful. When our 
Lord cried out, ‘ Beware of false prophets,’ 
He meant beware of false poets—the 
sentimentalists ! ” 

‘But my ideal is taken from no 
book,” said Sir Claude; ‘she is a real 
creature.” 

** Describe her,” said the Doctor. They 
were now walking towards Lord Avon’s 
house in Piccadilly. 

‘*At one time,” replied Sir Claude, “I 
looked for beauty only in any woman. If 
she was beautiful, I asked no more.” 

“‘He pulled out a plum, and said, ‘ What a good 
boy am I,’” 

sang the Doctor. ‘‘ You wanted her to be 

all love and nothing else ?” 

** If she were not all love she would not 
be a true woman,” answered Sir Claude ; 
“that goes, surely, without saying. It 
would be the first condition of her being 
even ordinarily pleasing. No, in addition 
to the essential feminine quality, I asked 
for perfection of outward form.” 

‘““At your age,” observed the Doctor, 
‘“* was quite content with a girl who had 
brown cheeks and little or no hip. I often 
trudged twenty miles merely to pass her 
window, and I wouldn’t do as much now 
for the greatest lady in Europe!” 

“Just so,” said Sir Claude; ‘that is 
practically my own condition of mind. 
The face I have before me is not that of a 
goddess. ‘There may be—there are—more 
beautiful women than my ideal, but she 
has a look which thrills my soul. If I met 
her I should be dumb!” 

““A great emotion cannot speak in 
common words,” said Dr. Simwell; ‘that 
is why the heroes and heroines of tragic 
drama must talk blank verse ; for, by being 
true to poetry, we are pardoned if we are 
thereby false to nature. Doubtless, if we 
could speak when our spirits feel the stir 
of our eternal wings beaiing at heaven and 
drooping toward hell, we should utter even 
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diviner harmonies than arty poet has yet 
made mortal.” 

Here he missed his footing and stepped 
into the gutter, where a little dead dog 
lay soaked in mud. The Doctor lifted his 
hat— 

** Aufer abhinc lacrimas, balatro, et compesce 

querellas. 
Omnia perfunctus vitai preemia marces,”’ 
said he. 

(Which, being translated, means, ‘“‘ Away 
from this time forth with thy tears, rascal ; 
a truce to thy complainings. Thou decayest 
after full enjoyment of all the prizes of 
life.”’) 

** Strange being!” thought Sir Claude ; 
“he quotes Lucretius to a rotting cur 
and Mother Goose to a living man with 
eternal passions!” For, while in essence 
his love meant an hour, in his expectancy 
it was everlasting. 

At this point, however, the reverend 
Doctor espied the white omnibus bound 
tor Putney, where he lived. 

‘‘Qur roads separate,” he said to Sir 
Claude ; “but remember Varese. If you 
are wise we shall leave England to- 
morrow.” 

‘‘ Au revoir,’ said Sir Claude. ‘ You 
will find me waiting for you at Victoria 
in the morning.” 

The Doctor bounded up the steps of 
the slackening vehicle, waved his hand, 
and seated himself next the driver—an 
imposing figure against the swelling 
clouds of March’s sky. Sir Claude hailed 
a hansom and drove home. 

Lady Avon was distressed at the news 
of her son’s intended journey. But she 
wisely concealed her agitation. 

‘* Dr. Simwell is a strange creature,” she 
observed to her husband; ‘‘he does not 
seem so holy as one would wish a parson 
should be!” . 

“He has travelled so much, my dear,” 
said Lord Avon, who was weary of his 
stepson’s company; ‘‘one must allow for 
travel. He will, I feel sure, exercise the 
happiest influence over Claude.” 

Lady Avon’s doubts, however, were 
but increased when, at the station, while 
she clung to Sir Claude’s arm, and Lord 
Avon invoked God’s blessing upon his 
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excursion, she heard the reverend Doctor 
singing under his breath to a hymn 
tune 

Aux filles de bonnes maisons 

Comme il avait su plaire, 

Ses sujets avaient cent raisons 

De le nommer leur pére. 


Quel bon petit roi c’était 1a! 
La, la!” 


As the engine shrieked, and the guard 
gave a signal, Lady Avon uttered a last 
question : ‘‘ My boy,” said she, ‘‘ have you 
found the owner of the little blue card- 
case ?” 

“No,” said Sir Claude. Her Ladyship’s 
eyes were brimming over with blind 
tears, or she would have seen a smile 
more disturbing than all the ballads of 
Béranger. 

“Tt is an interesting fact,” declared 
Dr. Simwell, as the train left the platform, 
“that Almighty cod seems to like widows 
far better than wives. The wives mentioned 
in Scripture—from Eve down to Sapphira— 
are, with notoriously few exceptions, ob- 
noxious ; they are always jealous or deceit- 
ful, or suspicious or mercenary, or unfaith- 
ful or intriguing. But the widows are 
invariably kind and lovely. It is a pity, 
Claude, that your mother saw fit to re- 
marry.” 

‘*My father died before I was born,” 
replied Sir Claude; “she was too young 
and pretty to live a quiet life, and all her 
own. For my part, 1 am glad that she has 
a protector.” 

‘**No virtuous matron should know more 
than one man,” said the Doctor; ‘‘other- 
wise, she is apt to suspect that we are all 
alike. A gross fallacy! A woman should 
be either the wife of one husband or a 
lady of many adventures. Believe me, 
there is no middle course. Let her 
have total innocence or complete know- 
ledge.” 

But Sir 
ardently concerned 
and inspiration, was reading what one 
poet had to say of another in that morn- 
ing’s newspaper. For these things, he 
thought, were serious, whereas the chatter 
of his reverend companion was light. 


Claude, being young and 
in matters of art 
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The Doctor lifted his hat. 
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Il. 
Who knows the beauty of Italy in the 
springtime? If it were told to those who 
know it not, it would, like the glories of 
heaven, be disbelieved. Sir Claude walked 
that land of love and sun in an ecstatic 
trance. Life and its common interests 
were far away. He begged the Doctor to 
spare him the sight of daily papers; the 
post was a vulgarity he ignored. He found 
it impossible to write letters to his mother, 
nor could he bring himself to read the 
tender but homely epistles she constantly 
sent. 

‘‘ Nay,” he cried; ‘I will watch white 
oxen feeding bya stream! I will'stand on 
a bridge and look down into the clear water 
where rushes grow, and the pebbles lay like 
a floor of rare mosaic ! ” 

“Your mother writes as though she had 
a cold in her head,” the Doctor would say. 

Sir Claude would stride to the casement, 
fling it open, and gaze gloomily at the 
distant Alps. 

** Beauty would 


makes us _ sad,” he 


exclaim, *‘ whether in places or beings. 
5 


Seeing so much that is fair makes one 
complain that there is aught on earth not 
fair.” 

“She urges you to try five drops of 
camphor on a lump of sugar! ” 

‘*O God, give me patience!” 

Then the young hero would awake to a 
restless existence ; now seeking solitude, 
to find it the acre of mad emotions, now 
seeking company, to find it but derision, 
brutality, and noise. 

“Q Eleanor,” he would sigh to the 
portrait in the blue leather case, “sleep 
is jealous of thy loveliness, and has not 
kissed mine eyelids since I saw thee! 
Thou standest by the gates of the morn- 
ing; thou art the keeper of the twilight; 
night is thy prisomer. O lady, thou art 
fairer than any dream I ever had! O 
human one, I will never call thee goddess, 
and so beyond my reach. For I am a 
man and thou art in thy girlhood. I adore 
thee! Nor will I look upon any creature 
till I behold thee—face to face!” 

There was a grotto in the grounds of 
the hotel, and here the distracted youth 
could sigh in peace, for Doctor Simwell’s 
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once mercurial feet no longer dared the 
damp of caves and fountains. 

‘* That is a very pretty woman on the 
balcony next ours,” said the Reverend 
Peter Paul one day. ‘She is here with 
her married sister, an invalid.” 

** Don’t speak of her,” said Sir Claude, 
“she does not amuse me.” 

‘«She walks on the terrace every even- 
ing. Her name is——” 

‘*T do not wish to hear it.” 

Some wandering musicians came into 
the garden that night and sang songs of 
passion under Sir Claude’s window. He 
sat on his balcony, listening, and, to his 
discomfort, the young lady also sat on 
her balcony. Their shoulders all but 
touched. She sighed once or twice, and 
threw money, wrapped in paper, to the 
musicians. Sir Claude tossed a gold piece 
at their feet, but it rolled away, and finally 
lost itself in a small drain-pipe. 

‘You should have wrapped it in paper,” 
said the young lady pleasantlv. 

Sir Claude without regarding 
her, and, stepping at once into his room, 
drew the curtains with a swift and chilling 
caution. Then, being alone, he took out 
a portrait of Eleanor, kissed it tenderly, 
and looked into its eyes. 

‘*O my ideal!” he murmured. 
of my soul! Wife of my heart! 
shall I find thee ?” 

Dr. Simwell came into the room smoking 
a large cigar. 

““That young woman next door,” said 
he, “‘ has hair the colour of ripe corn!” 

‘** How insipid!” said Sir Claude. 

“Her hands are small and white. She 
has grey eyes and a sweet complexion!” 

“Leave me alone!” exclaimed Sir 
Claude, hiding Eleanor’s portrait. ‘I 
cannot trust my mood. I am not in the 
humour for conversation ! ” 

So Dr. Simwell stepped out on to the 
balcony. Presently Sir Claude heard him 
exchanging words’ with the young lady. 
Nothing was left for the Baronet but to 
seek his hated couch, where he lay tossing 
and fuming, and reading poetry till noon 
next day. 

Then he arose, drank black coffee, and 
went forth for a long walk. Loneliness 


bowed 


‘Bride 
Where 


’ 
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You should have wrapped it in paper,” said the young lady pleasantly. 
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possessed him. Tears sprang to his eyes 
at the sight of a youth laughing. 

“That lout,” he thought, “is happy, 
while I am already weary and foredone ! 
Am I never to know sympathy? Am I to 
be for ever desolate ?” 

Suddenly he perceived coming toward 
him through the town a slight, fair youth, 
whom he immediately, and with annoy- 
ance, recognised as his friend, Lord 
Randway. 

“Claude!” exclaimed the youth. 

“* Harcourt !” cried the other. 

“This is real luck!” said Lord Rand- 
way, taking his arm. ‘I saw your name 
in the visitors’ book at the hotel.” 

“IT never look at such tedious things,” 
said Sir Claude. ‘‘What brings you 
here ?” 

** My sisters,” said Lord Randway. “I 
am taking them back to Cadenabbia this 
very afternoon.” 

““Indeed!” said Sir Claude, greatly 
relieved, for he still dreaded any interrup- 
tion of his desperate mood. 

‘““My youngest sister is going to marry 


Fitzroy Davenant,” continued Randway. 
““She came here to give his offer con- 


sideration. I am glad that she has 
arrived at so wise a decision. He is a 
capital fellow. My people like him. He 
has the finest shooting in Suffolk! ” 

They strode on: Randway gossipy, 
Sir Claude absent-hearted. His friend’s 
interests had no sort of interest for him. 
At last they reached the courtyard of the 
hotel. The omnibus was there, laden 
with boxes, and within a carriage near it 
sat two ladies. Sir Claude would have 
escaped. 

“‘Let me present you to my sisters,” 
said the irresistible Randway. 

* At this eleventh hour it would be an 
intrusion,” stammered Sir Claude. 

““Nonsense! It would give them great 
pleasure. Alice,” said he, turning to the 
elder of the two, a pallid person in deep 
mourning, “‘this is Sir Claude Caris- 
brooke. Eleanor,” said he to the other, 
‘this is 4 

She lifted her thick gauze veil. Sir 
Claude beheld a pair of mocking eyes and 
melting lips. He knew them; recognised 


’ 
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them. She was the ideal—the original of 
the portrait in the case! 

‘“We have seen each other,” said she, 
‘“‘in the distance-———” 

O despair! O folly! O fates! She 
smiled upon him: he touched her gloved 
hand: she drove away. 

“I say,” shouted Randway from the 
carriage window, “I forgot to ask you 
whether I left a blue leather card-case in 
your room when——” 

“Yes! yes!” said Sir Claude ; “ it shall 
be sent to your banker’s.” 

““O dust and songless birds! O Italy 
grey and drear! Thy skies are no longer 
blue ; thy orange-groves are tawdry!” 

‘“* How! should enjoy,” said the Reverend 
Peter Paul, who had been standing close 
by all this time, ‘‘a glass of stout and some 
Cheddar cheese!” 

“O my beloved! 
found the! TI 
thee not!” 

““ When do you think of going home ?” 
asked the Doctor. 

‘“*To-morrow,” said Sir Claude ; 
morrow !” 

‘* What has become of Minnie Brande- 
ston?” said the Doctor. ‘‘ She has been 
in my mind all day.” 

“She is a nice girl,” answered Sir 
Claude. ‘‘ My mother is greatly attached 
to her. I hope she is well. In the end, J 
daresay af 

“I am delighted to hear it,” exclaimed 
the Doctor, grasping his hand. ‘I could 
think of no one more suitable.” 

“O my ideal! Bride of my soul! Wife 
of my heart!” 

Sir Claude looked up toward the Alps. 
They had grown one with the sky. 

“Yes,” said the youth, with a melan- 
choly smile ; “ it will, no doubt, be Minnie. 
But there is no God in Heaven!” 

“Dear me!” observed the Reverend 
Peter Paul ; ‘‘ you must have forgotten to 
say your prayers lately! Let us go into 
the town, visit the churches, and buy 
Minnie a tear-bottle !” 

“O my ideal! O love for ever lost ! Break, 
heart! Die, soul! God in the man weeps 
Sor humanity: Man in the God weeps for 
himself! O my ideal!” 


I lost thee ere I 
thee and I knew 


Saw 


“e to- 
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By Mrs, ARCHIBALD LITTLE, 


Author of * 


‘‘ Le temps a laissé son manteau 
De vent, de froidure, et de pluie.’’ 
CHARLES D’ORLEANS. 


WO years before, travelling through 

the English Lakes in the month 

of June, and rejoicing in the. rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas so lovely there, I 


/ 


1 Marriage tn China,” ete. 


place in pleasant time for breakfast. Local 
boats are excellent, and the one lent us 
slipped along like an eel, propelled by 
two men with yulos at the stern; but 
before ever packing into our houseboat, 
we went to see the various sights of 
Ningpo: the shops of the famous wood- 


NINGPO GUILD HALL, WITH DRAGON-ENTWINED COLUMNS, 


had read Miss Gordon Cumming’s account 
of the azaleas on the hills behind Ningpo, 
and thought I must some day come to 


China just on purpose to see them. But 
I did not then think that I should ever 
really do so. Now, one night on board 
the good boat Xzangteen had brought us 
from Shanghai to Ningpo, reaching that 


. 


carving; the grand old Fokien Guild 
House, with its beautiful dragon-carved 
stone pillars and air of departed grandeur; 
then in the foreign quarter the race- 
course, which is not circular but straight, 
and where no races are ever run; the 
church with its excellent memorial 
window to Bishop Russel, and last, but 


°2I 
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certainly not least, the new Bund, or 
water-front. 

Ningpo shops appear to be 
fresh, clean - looking matting, 
delightfully fresh - looking 
made out of bamboo. 


pleased to find 


rich in 
and in 
contrivances 
I was also greatly 
Ningpo sailors walking 
garments stitched with 


about in nether 


the very same smocking stitch our own 
carter lads for centuries found so 
serviceable. It must be something more 
than fancy that makes so many of us like 
to wear smocking, when Chinese ‘“ water- 
hands” and English labourers have alike 
discovered its uses. 

Having seen these, we boarded our 
houseboat and proceeded to Kongkou, 
where some twenty or thirty men turned 
out at once, and waited patiently for an 


have 
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hour or two, to compete for the job of 
carrying our baggage. But at last we 
were off, and between four and _ five 
reached Shih-to-sze, having to pay a 
dollar and a half for each sedan-chair, 
and half a dollar to each man carrying 
our luggage, that being the tariff. The 
road was at first rather monotonous, and 


eenieianedll 


Photo. by Mr. Mencarint. 


FISHING WITH CORMORANTS FROM BAMBOO RAFTS, 


But 
there came a moment of intense excite- 
ment when we first caught sight of azaleas, 
pink beneath the fir-trees. Then there 
was a hillside or two in the distance all 
ruddy with them. At last we were carried 
over such a hill, and sprang out and 
gathered our hands full of pale pink, of 
rosy red, of mauve, and, again, of purple- 
reddish azaleas. ‘They were quite as 
lovely as in English gardens; the bushes 


the heat all the way very oppressive. 
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were covered with flowers. 
But somehow, I am not sure 
that when wild they give 
quite the same satisfaction as 
do the fields waving yellow 
with rape-flower, and scenting 
all the air with their sweet- 
ness. Perhaps, from associa- 
tion, azaleas look too fine for 
wildness. We lunched by a 
swift stream, whose banks 
grew what looked like violet 
flowers, but violet flowers with 
leaves most unlike violets. 
And there we sat and watched 
the rafts go by: five or seven 
bamboo-tree stems loosely 
tied together, so that the 
water could come up between 
the stems, and with the ends 
somewhat curved upwards at 
one end like a prow. On 
a platform upon the stems 
would sometimes sit a party 
of women with their graceful 
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style of hair-dressing—a sort 
of chignon, not hanging dewn 
the back, but sticking out 
very far behind, and giving 
the face a dreamy, poetic air, 
altogether unusual in China. 
Sometimes all sorts of market 
produce would be piled up 
on the platform. The rafts 
always shot by quickly, and I 
wondered how I should like 
sitting on one of them, know- 
ing it was soon to be our 
mode of conveyance. 

After luncheon the scenery 
grew greatly in interest, recall- 
ing Monte Generoso and 
North Italian scenes. But all 
on a sudden my eyes rested 
on a shabby shrub by the 
wayside. I was sure I knew 
something about that dull- 
looking shrub, something ‘ikea 
very forlorn camellia, recalling, 
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from a little distance, a holly-bush, but 
without the prickles. It was only next day, 
however, I was able to assure myself I was 


tea-tree | 
then passed by many tea-gardens. 


right, and that it was—the We 
We 
were told some were for tea and some for 
oil produced from the tea-seeds. All 
looked alike neglected. 

All the way along the birds were singing, 
the cuckoo calling continuously, the cock 


Photo. by Mrs. Archibald Little. 
MONASTERY NEAR ICHANG, SHOWING CONGLOMERATE OR 


PUDDING-STONE FORMATION. 


pheasant at intervals. * There was a feeling 
of spring in the air. Two peasant women 
passed in lively chat; they were most 
decorously dressed with. their » jackets 
drawn down over long aprons, that 
looked like petticoats, but which abruptly 
terminated, leaving only trousers visible 
behind, being in reality half their divided 
skirts, the other half having been taken off 
for convenience in walking. ‘They chatted 
with us; they chatted with the stray men 
they met. Azaleas lay along the road 
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dropped from the careless hands oi 
previous passers. Nearly everyone we 
met was carrying a handful of azaleas. 
But I was not sorry when we reached the 
elevated valley, on a sort of platform on 
which stands the famous monastery said 
to have been founded towards the end of 
the ninth century under the reign of Hi- 
tsung, for the final hill was steep, and 
one of my chair-bearers—a mere lad—- 
could not carry, so I had to 
walk, and the heavy air made 
this very hot work. The guest- 
rooms seemed all the damper 
in consequence, and I was 
glad soon to leave them and 
go out to see the beautiful 
cascade, with its grand rock 
amphitheatre and bushes of 
azaleas in full blossom, like 
delicate pink and mauve 
fairies, projecting over the 
precipice, all perfumed by 
the delicious scent proceed- 
ing from an evergreen shrub 
snowed over by what looked 
like glorified myrtle - flowers. 
But on the way my attention 
was arrested by what was 
indeed a novelty to me—a 
service in the temple. 

In all the time I had been 
in China I had never caught 
sight even of the tail end of 
a religious service of any 
kind. So of course I lingered 
now. Six priests in disgust- 
ingly dirty and patched loose 
greyish white gowns, with 
each a yellow robe fastened 
across one shoulder by a ring 
and fibula, knelt upright before the altar. 
Then they rose and prostrated themselves 
three times, one of them abasing himself 
till his head rested in his hands on the 
hassock on which he was kneeling. He 
seemed to be the leader, was perhaps the 
officiating priest. They struck gongs and 
bells, and a drum with a very deep sound, 
and marched in procession round the church 
chanting. Round and round the temple 
they walked, never apparently noticing me 
at all, with eyes cast down, and an air of 
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devotion. I seemed at intervals to hear 
Dominus, Dominus, Gloria, Gloria. Cer- 
tainly the chant seemed the very same I 
have listened to so often in Roman Catholic 
churches in Europe. There was no con- 
demeanour of the 
Chinese priests was more reverent—that 
was all the difference I could note. Thus 
for more than a thousand years they have 


gregation, and the 





Photo. by Mrs. Cecil Holliday. 
WAYSIDE SHRINE. 


been worshipping our Heavenly Father 
after that fashion inJghis very spot. Once 
there are said to have been three thousand 
priests in that monastery. Has their ser- 
vice been accepted? Surely the old 
casuists were right when they decided that 
in His eyes, the question is, Von si bonum, 
sed st bene. Not if the manner of worship 
be good, but if it be well done, that is 
true heart-worship. 

Possibly these priests now are ignorant, 
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sunken in superstition, not religion. There 
are many such in Europe. But it is im- 
possible to contemplate their method of 
worship and doubt that it is derived from 
one common stock with that of the Roman 
Catholics, of whose service ours is but a 
modified translation. Reformation may 
be needed, always must be, as long as man 
is mortal, but Omzfo Fo! Which of us is 
there cannot join in saying that ? 

An old man looking at us from a window 
was telling his beads all the while. Each 
gaily dressed woman carried a rosary con- 
spicuously. At last we seemed to have 
reached a religious part of China. 

Ta Lang Shan is, like the’ jinricksha, a 
missionary discovery. It is a plateau in 
an elevated valley, and the climate in the 
month of April recalls the 
moors on a spring day. In the morn- 
ing one gets up to white mist over 
everything, and in the evening heavy mists 
settle down like a pall, covering first the 
distant hill-tops, then shadowing the 
country below them, shining from under 
the veil all flecked with sun and shadow, 
finally settling down over everything 
visible. It is so high up that one can 
wander over the adjacent hills for hours 
without ever descending any distance to 
speak of. These hills are grown over with 
firs, azaleas—only budding as yet, lovely 
white and purple violets, tea plantations, 
and in the hollows the inevitable paddy. 
It is just a little cheerless now when the 
winter grass has not yet disappeared, or 
the bamboos put on their summer bravery. 
But some three weeks later it must be 
delightful indeed, and one envies the 
possessors of the various foreign houses 
who can spend their summers here. 

Only six weeks before, we are told, 
there were six feet of snow here, and the 
tea-bushes still show many signs of having 
been touched up by the frost. We saw 
bushes of which the owner said they were 
seventy or eighty years old, and others to 
which he assigned thirty years. They 
were growing into veritable hedges in 
some parts. And I could not help won- 


Yorkshire 


dering what Indian cultivators would say 
to rows of tea-bushes interspersed among 
rows of rape or, as was more common, 
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among rows of barley, and with the ground 
all hard and undug around them. But 
then again we were told the tea would be 
good that year because there had 
And Assam tea is, I 
believe, unassisted by snow. 

There was not a priest in the village, nor, 
as it would seem, a rosary; yet a young 
man, son of a village notable, of his own 
accord volunteered that the people were 
much too good to be converted, and 
he thought it very wrong of a certain 


very 
been so much snow. 
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are put over them. But however this 
covering may be called, it reaches to the 
knee, where it is turned down in a deep 
fold, and it is made of human hair, plaited 
together, and so coarse and rough as to 
give the boys the appearance of youn; 
bears. We did not make out if it is made 
of their lady-loves’ hair or their own. 
Throughout Chekiang the men wear a 
delightfully convenient basket-pocket tied 
round their waists by a straw girdle and 
hanging down behind. In this they 


CHINESE SOLDIERS. 


missionary to try. However this may be, 
one man told us he was the only Christian 
in the place, and another that there was not 
one, and this though missionaries have 
had houses there for six years, and fre- 
quented the place for nine. 

The road from the Snowy Valley to Ta 
Lang Shan lies through a singularly beau- 
tiful ravine, full of bamboo groves with 
one bit like Scott’s Enchanted Castle in 
the Valley of St. John, with fine trees, and 
all the way a fresh running stream. In 
this valley the boys wear a curious kind of 
top-boots — which perhaps should be 
called long stockings, for straw sandals 


commonly carry a knife or pipe. But it 
would be the very thing for luncheon or 
wild flowers, so I was delighted to have 
one presented to me by the head of a tea- 
hong, who took us to see his house. The 
most delightful thing in this house were the 
swallows’ nests in the rafters forming the 
ceiling of the guest-room, and the birds 
themselves swiftly darting in and out all the 
time of our visit, not the least alarmed at 
the people round about. The Chinese are 
very fond of having birds’ nests in their 
houses, and thus giving the winged 
creatures free shelter seems far preferable 
to having them in cages. 
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There were four foreign houses, situated 
some distance apart, and alf commanding 
extensive views, three belonging to Ningpo 
missionaries and one to the Commissioner 
of Customs. The air seemed far fresher 


and healthier than that of the Snowy 


IN SUMMER TIME UP COUNTRY: 


Valley, but the latter has far more “ sights ” 
to tempt the traveller, being surrounded 
by cliffs and waterfalls, and rich also in 
and One of. the 
features in the accommodation provided 
by the priests at Shih-to-sze is the book 
where, unlike most travellers’ books, each 
traveller seems to have tried to write some- 
thing worth the reading: perhaps the 
wittiest entry is among the last— 


flowers Singing-birds. 


Of advice above given in brief here’s the gist : 

If in climbing the Perilous Path you persist, 

We recommend Rubbers (though not playing 
whist) ; 

For though fog there be none, yet the way may 
be mis’t, . 

And no doubt—though this need not be news that 
appals— 

In Shih-to-sze most commonly ¢rips lead to falls. 

While as to the steps, which you see everywhere, 

Down the vales, up the cliffs—why they just make 
one stair. Signed, E. & R. S. YORKE. 


The great charm of Ta Lang Shan is 


the unexpected beauty of the walks. One 
wanders along among fir-trees and.azaleas, 


- 
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and all on a sudden finds oneself on an 
elevated plateau standing out right in the 
midst of a valley, and commanding a 
prospect of surpassing Yet 
among all the others I fancy the walk 
to Sze Ling carries away the palm, and 


loveliness. 


Photo. by Mr. Everall. 


THOSE THEY COME TO CONVERT. 


by those at all pressed for time this may 
be taken on the way from Snowy Valley 
to Ta Lang Shan. The rocks and little 
precipices add greatly to the beauty of the 
scene, but its charm cannot be put into 
words. Only the artist could attempt to 
deal with that. At the same time, it is 
worth noting that the variety of foliage 
would make the steep descent down to 
Sze Ling a triumph of landscape-garden- 
ing, had it all been planted by the most 
skilful of gardeners instead of growing 
wild. Azaleas of varied tints and in full 
flower again overhang the precipices ; firs 
crown them. Beneath are groves of golden 
bamboos, Chinese palms, Cunninghamias, 
fresh green larches, flowering holly, giant 
king-fern, with a whole following of others, 
all putting out fresh fronds ; running water; 
and opposite, ranged along the hillside in 
a commanding situation, the well-built 
picturesque farmsteads of Sze Ling. 
Another of the delights of the neigh- 
bourhood of Ta Lang Shan is the extreme 
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friendliness and hospitality of the people. 
Heated with walking, it is very pleasant 
to be welcomed with hot tea—really some- 
times of delicious flavour—in the cool, 
dark guest-room of a farmhouse. We had 
eggs brought to us also, with salt; no 
bread, of course; wine and pipes were 
offered, also a ewer of hot water with 
a cloth steeped in it, with which one is 
meant to cool one’s face and neck. No 
fashion could be more sensible and 
acceptable. But it requires some reso- 
lution to make use of the cloth, that has 
probably already served so many a China- 
man, although steeped in hot water. 

The women wear a variety of pretty pins 
in their hair, sometimes sticking out so 
far that I wondered if no young miss, 
toddling about on her poor deformed 
feet, has put out some younger brother’s 
eye with her projecting pins. 

As the weather grew hotter, we had the 
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I think it the loveliest valley I have ever 
travelled through, although on saying so, 
visions rise up before me, rather reproach- 
fully, of a Val Paraiso in far-off Madeira, 
with chestnut-trees ever waving their many 
branches, and pale pink belladonna lilies 
bowing their heads distressed. 

There is a long, long avenue of fir- 
trees, with several Zingehrs, or entrance- 
pavilions, and two lake-like ponds on the 
way up to the celebrated monastery of 
Tien Dong, these last specially beautiful, 
reflecting as they do magnificent old trees 
growing all round. Some of these trees 
have little shrines erected round them 
as if to Dryads. We met hundreds and 
hundreds of people coming back as we 
went out. They were mostly women, and 
in their best attire; but, as a rule, from 
each family went one man to take care of 
his female relations, looking very much as 
if he were taking out a whole seraglio; 


Photo. by Mr. Fishe. 


CROWDED WITH MASTS. 


pleasure of witnessing two thunderstorms 
at Ta Lang Shan. But all was cool with 
rapidly moving white mist when we 
wended our way downward through the 
valley of Wu Ling Day, always increasing 
in beauty till one reaches Ta Jow, so that 


but were his “sisters 
and his cousins and his aunts.” ‘The 
clothes-basket-like sedan in which most 
of the country people are carried has 
a very comical effect until you are used 
to it. 


probably they 
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It was too early in the season for the 
great tubs of herb tea—a most refreshing 
tonic—to be put out in the rest-houses. 
These are daily filled in summer by the 
charity of rich philanthropists, by whom 
also are placed, at intervals, the huge 
blocks of stone standing on end, on which 
the weary wayfarer can rest his load, 
Chinese philanthropy always seeming 
especially practical. Many a man whose 
shoulders were breaking down under his 
burden would be unable even to relieve him- 
self of it for a minute were it not for these 
stones ; for many of the men carry burdens 
much too heavy to lift. back on to their 
shoulders unaided if once set down on the 
ground. 

I sometimes wish English charity would 
take a similarly practical form. Why 
should not the teetotal societies provide 
free Apollinaris at all railway-stations in 
August ? Why should not shelters, with 
the means for making a fire, be erected on 
the Yorkshire Moors and throughout the 
Lake District? And while asking ques- 
tions not to be answered, why should not 
a missionary, before much money be ex- 
pended on his journey into the far interior, 
be required to prove his capabilities for 
conversion by converting at least one 
Buddhist priest? There are two hundred 
of them at Tien Dong. They do not look 
like men very open to conviction, but 
they are friendly, merry fellows, in ash- 
coloured cotton gowns, with a cloak or 
cape made of little oblong bits of red silk 
carefully sown together with the white 
edges showing, and fastened over one 
shoulder ; these little bits thus laboriously 
put togethersymbolising the rags of poverty. 
There is a temple to the Lord of Heaven, of 


whom there is a most unspiritual-looking 
figure over the altar, with a large stomach 
and every sign of gratified appetite in his 
fat, hanging cheeks and half-closed laugh- 
ing eyes. There is also a temple beyond 
to Buddha, a far nobler type, whether 
imaged as donz/o, or as rejoicing, or as 
himself. There are three figures of him 
in the temple over his altar, and behind 
it a figure of his mother—Sa-kya Mouni’s 
mother, as they call her, though not 
giving her son any other name but that of 
his exaltation. There were worshippers 
going round, kneeling, and bowing their 
foreheads to the ground, or waving joss- 
sticks before each statued disciple in turn. 
The priests were chanting very mono- 
tonously a service specially ordered by a 
Mandarin as a thanksgiving for his recent 
promotion in office. 

Each chair-bearer from Ta Lang Shan 
to Ta Jow received five hundred cash, 
each baggage-carrier three hundred cash. 
(There are one thousand cash in a dollar, 
and a dollar now equals two shillings.) 
Each boat from Ta Jow to Ning Kong 
Jow cost six hundred cash. It will thus 
be seen how very little is the expense of 
the whole trip, even with the fifteen 
dollars return ticket from Shanghai to 
Ningpo added to it. Ten days would be 
quite sufficient time. Some of those who 
are thinking of Japan might do well to 
turn their attention to the flowery hill-tops 
and yet more beautiful valleys around 
Ningpo. Whilst those who are inter- 
ested in Chinese ritual could not make 
acquaintance with it to better advan- 
tage than in the stately courts and 
solemn precincts of the Tien Dong 
Monastery. 
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PSTAIRS, in his great four-poster, 

Squire Bullmarsh, J.P., lay whelmed 
in such a sleep as scarce had need to 
summon from the dining-hall the cor- 
roborative witness of a squadron of 
empty bottles, a baled out punch-bowl, 
to indicate its origin. In the muniment- 
room, windowless and iron-doored, a 
pallid, knock-kneed butler whispered 
valiant threats of vengeance—of what he 
would have done had he but found time 
to reach his blunderbuss—to a groaning, 
hysterical, tearful, prayerful audience of 
scandalised women-servants. 

On a truss of hay in a loose-box of the 
stables two grooms, tied back to back, and 
deftly gagged, wriggled and grunted in 
imperfect sympathy, or listened specula- 
tively to the steady munching of the strange 
horse that made so free with the Squire’s 
corn. And in the dining-hall, before a 
cheerful fire, Tim Jessamy, toasting his 
stockinged feet, reviewed his night’s work 
with a complacent smile. 

Consulting presently the unfamiliar 
face of the French timepiece which had 
so lately dangled at the Squire’s fob, Jess 
noted with regret that the hour was hard 
on two o’ the morning. He cast a glance 
tinged with reluctance at his riding-boots, 
which sprawled upon the hearth; he eyed 
with sober satisfaction the bulging holsters 
which lay, in company with a pair of long 
barkers, a three-cornered hat, a_ short 
whip, and a half-mask of black crape, at 
one end of the great dining-table. He 


sighed as his roving gaze fell upon the 
gleaming array of plate—silver flagons 








and spoons, salt-dishes of gold, and a pair 
of tall French candlesticks, silver-gilt— 
which littered the centre of the table ; and 
his cheerful, clean-cut face was clouded 
with a frown as he thought of the snow 
outside and the seventy good miles that 
lay between him and Marybone. Knock- 
ing the ashes out of his long clay pipe, 
and putting aside the empty tankard which 
he nursed upon his knee, he rose, and 
shuffled silently through an open doorway 
into the hall. When he had unbarred 
and opened the front door he stood fora 
moment in the porch, shivering a little, 
and knitting his brows at the drear limbo 
of whiteness that spread before him in the 
gloom of a starless, moonless night. The 
snow was no longer falling, but there were 
six inches already underfoot; the going 
would be bad... . 

As he turned to re-enter the house a 
sulphurous oath leapt to his lips, and in a 
moment he was speeding up the wide, 
shallow stairs to extinguish the candles 
which his carelessness had left to play the 
beacon from the uncurtained window of 
the Squire’s bed-room. Tim Jessamy— 
better known as Captain, or Gentleman 
Jess—surveyed his snoring victim with a 
grin of satisfaction before he blew out the 
candles which flickered on the floor beside 
a rifled strong-box. The old hog hadn’t 
budged an inch; there was no flaw in 
the judgment which had confided in his 
drunken stupor as a sufficient safeguard 
against surprise. As he tripped down the 
stairs, with an eye cocked humorously in 
the direction of the muniment-room (that 
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cook!— ’sbliddikins, what a tongue !), Jess 
hummed a stave lightheartedly: Reaching 
the dining-hall, a quick glance assured him 
that his preparations were complete, that 
he had but to fetch his mare from the 
stable, and hey for the next county, with 
full pockets, and a long start of the 
sheriff's posse. He helped himself to a 
thimbleful of brandy, and was wondering 
if one of his gorged holsters could not 
be induced to swallow another salt-dish— 


eight ounces of the right yellow—it 
seemed a _ sin!—when the sound of 
shuffling footsteps set his limbs to stone 


The 
sounds—footsteps, and a man’s voice— 
came from the hall, and he remembered 
with a momentary qualm that he had left 
the great door ajar in readiness for his 
departure. He had seized and cocked his 
pistols, dropped his riding-cloak swiftly 
over the tell-tale equipage of holsters, and 
was making for his boots, which still lay 
steaming on the hearth, when already a 
timid knocking sounded on the door. 

“ How Who goes there?” he 
called smartly, sinking into a chair, and 
holding a barker ready at his knee. 

‘Be not alarmed, good Sir,” a some- 
what quavering voice replied. ‘* Honest 
folk, i’ faith, seeking naught but shelter.” 

With these 
modishly, or 


and his wits to a frantic business. 


now! 


words, a young man, 
rather foppishly, 
dressed, staggered into the room, followed 
at a short interval by the slim figure of 
a woman, closely veiled and cloaked. 
The man blinked foolishly at the blazing 
fire. 

“Lud, what luck!” he chuckled. “A 
fire and a bottle! Sir, your servant! 
Sir, my wife! Permit me.” 

Jess dissembled his pistols and came 
forward most gallantly. 


indeed 


‘*Madam—’sfish, but I am honoured! 
A chair—permit me. You find me but 
newly returned from a journey. I would 
pray you excuse a certain confusion P 

The woman had thrown back her 
riding-hood, and the firelight fell on a 
pretty girlish face, pale and anxious. A 
runaway couple, perchance, come to seek 
the Squire’s blessing? Jess reassured 
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himself; the conclusion took no warrant 
from their bearing. 

“You are strangers, Sir, I make no 
doubt ?” he hazarded, addressing him- 
self to the cavalier, whose eyes now rested 


table’s litter of treasure with a 
curiosity. ‘* But pri'thee be 
’Slife, ’tis a night for one’s fire- 


on the 
puzzled 
seated. 
side!” 


‘“You’re monstrous good,” the man 
protested. ‘ Strangers, 7’ faith! You 


must know that we are posting to—post- 
ing, in short, and the curst chaise must 
needs founder a mile up the road. The 
post-boy’s ridden back to Banbury for 
help, and he bade us take shelter here. 
And, indeed, we little thought to find 
admittance so easy.” 

Banbury—nine miles and a bad road, 
Jess reflected with a feeling of relief. 
And the man—boy, rather—he could eat 
him at a mouthful. 

“You find me in disorder, Madam. 
You are to imagine that ’tis but an hour 
since I returned—something unexpected— 
from a journey, to find, so please you, my 
rascal servants holding a carousal, for 
which, it would seem, my fat villain butler 
interrupted his furbishing of my plate. 
Drunk, every Jack and Jill of them; and 
they ’ll go packing to-morrow. ... But 
may I not ask to whom my poor house 
owes so much honour ?” 

The stranger coughed, presenting him- 
self with clumsy formality. ‘* Nick—that 
is, Geoffrey Vanning, Sir—a_ simple 
Esquire—and Mistress Ursula, his—in 
short, his lady—or as good.” 

Jess nodded gravely, with a shrewd eye 
tilted towards the damsel. ‘ Peter Bull- 
marsh is honoured, Sir and Madam; most 
particularly honoured, I protest. A plain 
countryman, but no more curmudgeonly 
than here an one and there an one. And 


now, as your rascal will hardly win back 
from Banbury before daylight, it would 
doubtless be your pleasure to retire ? | 
regret a thousand times that you find 
me but ill prepared. . . . My scoundrels 
roaring, and not so much as a kitchen- 


Lud, ’tis 


wench to hold a_ candle. 


humiliating ! ” 
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“Lud, what luck!” he chuckled. 
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The girl interrupted him with a gesture 
of her hand, and a pale face turned to 
him in pleading. 

‘‘Ah, but we are very well here, good 
Sir—so cheerful a fire, so gallant a host! 
If you will suffer us—until the horses can 
be fetched—I am sure ’tis almost dawn.” 

“Hum, hum!” put in Vanning, casting 
a sullen glance at his companion. ‘’Tis 
not for us to derange the gentleman.” 

“Oh, but derange Jess rejoined 
easily. ‘I am no slug-a-bed, I, and ’tis 
but seldom that I find so pure a chance 
to play the flittermouse in charming com- 
pany. Come, Sir, I can warrant you the 
eau-de-vie. And, thanks to my rascals, 
you may hear how friend kettle echoes 
my invitation.” 

Vanning had drawn briskly to the table, 
lurching a little, and smiling foolishly. 
“I’m your man, Squire!” he protested 
valiantly. ‘And, Lud, here’s no lack of 
flagons !” 

“And for Madam?” Jess pursued. 
“*May I not prescribe a tass of old Bur- 
gundy, that should bring colour to those 


1? 


pale cheeks? Or, I’ll to the buttery 46 


The girl interrupted him. “I thank 
you, Sir; we supped at Banbury, and I 
have need of nothing but the warmth of 
your good fire, for which I am indeed 
most grateful.” 

From the first it had been obvious to 
Jessamy’s ripe experience that Vanning 
was already gently touched by the magic 
of the grape. It would have been easy 
for him to treat the callow fopling in 
the same way that he had treated the 
Squire’s grooms ; but there was the lady, 
and, for a rumpad, Jess—Gentleman Jess— 
was something nice. The damsel was 
notably pretty ; it was hardly less manifest 
that she was in distress. Jessamy was 
susceptible ; the humour and, hardly less, 
the sentiment of the situation tempted him 
strangely. After all, the night was young; 
he might play the host for a couple of 
hours, and still be far away before the 
Squire’s returning wits should make him 
troublesome. Moreover, his curiosity was 
piqued. ‘My lady, or as good,” the 
young quodling had said. ‘‘ Was it a 
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runaway match, then? At least, here 
was no blushing bride; it was contempt 
rather than love that flashed at moments 
from those wide grey eyes, curved those 
silent lips, which looked so apt for kissing. 
Jessamy’s brain was busy while he plied 
his fellow-reveller with the bottle, himself 
as sober as a man should be who feels 
some four-score miles between his neck 
and safety. 

The first bottle had hardly joined those 
of the Squire’s spoiling at the foot of 
the table-leg, when it became plain that 
Vanning was fast losing such modicum 
of discretion as he had brought to the 
encounter. What his discourse lost in 
coherence it put on in license; to such 
lengths, indeed, that Jess found himself 
more than once like to blush for the 
lady’s ears. 

Mistress Ursula, drawing her chair to 
the further corner of the great fireplace, 
and busied with the drying of the shoes 
which she had slipped from off her feet, 
had turned her back upon the roysterers. 
Did she include him, Jess wondered idly, 
in the scorn which she betrayed for her 
companion? At least, she should not 
accuse him of taking an undue part in 
this cackling fool’s undoing ; and to such 
a point did this determination presently 
carry him that he met Vanning’s cuckoo 
cry for t’other bottle with a plain hint 
that he had already drunk as deep as 
good-fellowship demanded. And _ here, 
now, was a surprise for Jess, for Madam 
turned a pale face to him over her shoulder, 
backing her squire’s maudlin protestations 
with an unquestionable gesture of assent. 
Jess touched the virgin bottle which made . 
a mark for Vanning’s groping fingers, and 
the glance of inquiry which he launched 
slyly at Mistress Ursula was met by a nod 
that was little less than peremptory. 

Vanning clutched the bottle amorously, 
swearing ornately that the Squire was no 
stop-the-bottle after all, but a cully of the 
right complexion. He babbled incoher- 
ently of his own prowess with the juice ; 
damned all women for slinking, whey- 
faced jades, and fell to talking of. his 
favoured haunts in town. ‘“‘And when 
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thou’rt in Eastcheap, bully Squire, wilt 
not forget to ask for Nick Patten—Nick 
Patten — crack t’ other bottle with Nick 
Patten at the Three Daws!” 

““Why, so I will,” said Jess heartily, 
when he had extracted the pith of the 
toss-pot’s mumbling. ‘‘ Well, do I know 
the Three Daws ; and a pretty tavern, too, 
i faith. But what of your Nick Patten, 
now; who may he be?” 

Vanning broke into a silly cackle of 
laughter. 

“Nick Patten—’slife, that’s a good 
’un! Squire drinks till crow-cock with 
Nick Patten—asks me who may Nick 
Patten be! Squire’s foxed—your country 
bumpkins—may not look at a bottle. 
Where’s t’ other bottle ?” 

“Sir!” said Jessamy softly, with an eye 
for the contemptuous shrug of Mistress 
Ursula’s shoulders. ‘‘It would appear 
that there are a pair of us.” 


Il. 
Before the stroke of three o’clock the 
blade who called himself Geoffrey Vanning 


had joined the empty bottles beneath the 
table. Jessamy eyed him for a moment 
with the same calculating gaze that he had 
bestowed upon the snoring Squire upstairs, 
before he rose from his chair, and stepping 
across the prostrate body, drew nearer to 
the damsel. 

“By your Madam,” he said 
gravely, ‘‘I will put saddle to horse, and 
ride a mile or two upon the Banbury Road 
to see if perchance I may expedite your 
varlets.” 

Mistress Ursula started forward in her 
chair. 

“You 
this F 

Jess shrugged his shoulders. 
wife’s place, Madam.” 

The girl’s eye flashed. “Thank Heaven, 
I am no wife of his—nor will be.” 

Jessamy bowed. ‘And, indeed, fair 
Mistress, were it otherwise I could scarce 
commend your taste. And yet eS 

“Sir!” the girl put in quickly. “If I 
am alone, that is no reason why you should 
insult me!” 


leave, 


would leave me alone—with— 


"re a 
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Jessamy bowed again. ‘I protest, 
Madam, nothing was further from my 
thoughts! And, for alone—I confess——” 

The girl rose, turning her back to the 
chimneypiece and confronting him. “I 
am alone—understand that this thing 
Oh, cannot you rid me of the affront of 
his most swinish presence ?” 

Jessamy touched the inert body with his 
foot, frowning a little. Suddenly a light 
twinkled in his dark eyes. 

“*Madam,” he declared cheerfully, “‘ your 
word is law. He shall go—in short, he 
shall to bed.” 

With the words he stooped, and seizing 
his boon-c-mpanion by the shoulders, 
half dragge. half carried him to the door, 
where he hoisted the burden upon his 
back before vanishing into the _ hall. 
When he returned, five minutes later, his 
face, a little flushed, wore a look of 
demure amusement. 

‘““And now, fair mistress, with your 
leave r 

Mistress Ursula interrupted him. ‘‘ What 
meant his talk—of Nick Patten and the 
Three Daws ?” 

Jess shrugged his shoulders. 
cannot tell me 

“I?” interposed the girl, with an im- 
patient movement. 

** His wife—or as good,” Jess murmured 
significantly. 

The girl drew herself up proudly, so that 
her loosened cloak slipped from the disarray 
of her sack of taffetas, allowing a glimpse 
of a white throat and dishevelled laces. 

“‘T have told you, Sir, that I am not his 
wife ; nor am I as good—nor as bad. Do 
me the favour to remember it.” 

“A thousand pardons. And yet—the 
situation—you must allow———” 

The girl clenched her hands, and her 
eyes challenged him bravely from a blush- 
ing face. ‘‘Am I to understand that you 
claim the right to question me ?” 

Jess watched her imperturbably, con- 
cealing his admiration no less success- 
fully than his impatience to find himself 
embarked upon the London Road. 

“* Again I must ask your pardon. 
so—to my horse.” 


“If you 


And 
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Ursula checked him with a gesture. 
“Ah! why will not you question me?” 
she cried reproachfully. ‘* Cannot you see 
that it would make it easier!” 

“‘ Mistress,” said Jess whimsically, ‘‘I 
will ask any question that 
prudence would suggest.” 

The dropped back among the 
cushions of her chair, closing her eyes 
wearily. Suddenly she gave a little start, 
leaning forward as one who listens. 

“°Tis nothing,” sighed. ‘‘ But 
time flies;-and the chaise—it must not 
find me here!” 


you your 


girl 


she 


“And 
yet—for what else are you waiting ?” 
Ursula was silent for a moment, ques- 
tioning his visage intently. 
wet 
“and his hirelings. 


Jess raised his bold eyebrows. 


is his chaise,” she said slowly, 
They would not go 
without him.” 
Jess nodded comprehendingly. 
you—you would not go with him ?” 
“TI would first!” the 
vehemently. 


Jessamy’s 


“And 


die girl cried 


curiosity asserted _ itself. 


‘*What should be your journey’s end—if 


I may ask so much?” 

Ursula lowered her eyes to her shoes. 
“We were going to Gretna Green, to be 
wed.” 
with shame and defiance. 


Her voice was curiously tinged 
“ Well ?” 
breathed, impatient of the other’s silence. 

“I was but thinking, Madam, that your 
later judgment of your esquire is the more 
commendable.” 

Her flashed 
count this a time 
demanded. 

‘* Gretna Green lies far to the north, and 
you were faring southwards, on the London 
Road.” 

A sudden thought prompted him to add, 
“Have you no frjends—no_ kinsfolk— 
between this place and London, with 
whom you might take refuge—at Oxford, 
perhaps, or Reading ?” 

The girl was silent, fingering the lace 
upon her sleeve, while her lips trembled 
pitifully. 

“Sir, are you, at least, a gentleman ? 
Are you one whom I may trust in my 


she 


“Do 
riddles ?” 


at him. 
for 


eyes you 


she 
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unhappiness ? Forgive me, but you see 
to what a desperate error mine own judg- 
ment has committed me—that I should 
have thought him gentle!” 

““My dear,” said Jess presently, ‘so 
long as you have need of my poor ser- 
vices, I am what you would have me be.” 

Ursula bowed her head. After a pause 
she suggested timidly, ‘‘My mother’s 
sister lives at Kidlington, which methinks 
is hard by Oxford. She would 
me, could I but win thither.” 

Jess nodded gravely. ‘‘Can you make 
shift to ride pillion for some half-score 
miles ?” 


shelter 


The girl’s eyes questioned him hope- 
fully. ‘‘ Ay, and ten times that, with the 
hope of escape from my folly.” 

Jess smiled encouragement. ‘ Then 
we ’ll away as soon as I can fetch Miranda 
from the stable.” 

As he strode towards the door, sweep- 
ing up his equipage of pistols and holsters 
from the table, his companion’s eyes 
followed him. 
me alone ?” 

Jess halted, glancing at her with eye- 
brows tilted humorously. ‘‘ You would 
not have the stable- 


‘“* And—and will you leave 
she sighed. 


me carry you to 


yard? ’Twere pity, now that your shoes 


are dry.” 

“You will not be long ?” 

“?*Tis but to lead Miranda from her 
stall. I shall find her saddled, and as 
eager as her master for the road.” 

‘**Saddled ?”’ the girl reflected as she made 
preparations for her adventurous emprise. 
Truly, a strange household —the great 
door open at two o’ the morning; this 
disarray of treasures; and, 
above all, had there not been, at first, a 
savour of strangeness in the manner of 
her host ? 


household 


She reproached herself: his 
kindness had set him above criticism. She 
was scarce ready when the silence was 
broken by the muffled tread of the mare’s 
hoofs upon the snowy carpet outside. A 
moment later Jess had gathered up the 
remnants of his impedimenta from the 
table, and was leading Madam to the door. 
The mare, watching for her master, stood 
close before the porch ; at a low call from 
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Tess she drew closer still, so that when 
the man had leapt lightly into the saddle 
he was able to lift the girl to her seat 
dryshod. 

“The murmured, as he 


door ? oa she 


They had covered some 


seven miles. 


bade her clasp him tightly with her 
arms. ‘‘ Wilt leave it open so ?” 

Jess gave a queer little chuckle. ‘‘ The 
house is safe, I dare swear, for the rest of 
the night.” 

They had covered some seven miles 
before Jess breathed his flying mare, and 
their conversation scarce had gone beyond 
a cheering word at intervals from Jess, a 


grateful whisper from his weary charge. 
“‘T have it!” Jess cried on a sudden. 


‘“Patten—and East Cheap—when the 
rogue spoke the names my ears seemed 
burdened with something familiar. You 
knew him, I make no doubt, as Geoffrey 
Vanning, a gentleman of breeding ?” 

“Oh,” the girl sighed, “‘I would forget 
him—and my folly. ’Twas so he called 
himself ; but in his cups, it seems, he is 
Nick Patten.” 

““And many a time have I passed 
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Master Patten, fat tailor 
of East Cheap, hard by the 
Daws. ‘This should be son; 
in truth, his talk 


the cloth - yard than 


the door of 
Three 
and, 
rather of 


his 
smacked 


the sword!” 


“You must not think too hardly ot me,” 
the girl faltered, ‘‘to have been so be- 
guiled by his false colours. I was mad— 
foolish—tired of the weary life at home.” 

‘False colours!” put in Jess bitterly, 
reining his mare to a walk as they faced a 
hill. ‘Do you know what I am ?” 

The girl was silent for a moment. ‘“ You 
are what I would have you be—until we 
reach my kinswoman’s house at Kidling- 
ton,” she said softly. 
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“‘I have served your need.’’ 
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* And—'twill be time enough to tell you 
then,” Jess concluded. “ At least, I shall 
have helped you to distrust your judg- 
ment; and that is no such poor safeguard 
for a pretty maiden.” 

“Tis a lesson that I have learned for 
ever and aye,” Ursula sighed. Presently 
she added, with a touch of wonder: ‘A 
fortnight ago I had never seen him. And 
yet, because my mother rated me, and my 
life at home seemed out of joint, last night, 
when he pressed me, 1 was ready to go 
with him. God knows how soon repent- 
ance came!” 

“*Come, cheerly, my dear,” cried Jess. 
* All’s well that ends well; and see—in 
the hollow——” 

“Tis Kidlington ?” said the girl, peer- 
ing over his shoulder: at the grey shapes 
that showed so wanly in the first faint light 
of dawn. 


” 


Jess nodded. Five minutes later his 


boisterous call had brought the turnpike- 
keeper to his door. 

Jess hailed the man cheerfully, asking 
in what quarter he might find the house of 
Mistress Galpin, the girl’s kinswoman. 


, 


“Galpin—Galloping,” Jess murmured 
as he set Miranda to a steady canter. 
“Tis a fair name !” 

*“* He called you Captain ?” the girl put 
in with a touch of curiosity. 

Jess was silent. When they reached 
Mistress Galpin’s door he swung his com- 
panion lightly to the ground, whither he 
followed her. 
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“* T shall knock till I hear them moving 
within, and then good-bye. ’Twere best 
that they should not see me with you.” 

The girl bowed her head, drawing closer 
to him. 

“You have been very kind,” she said 
softly. ‘‘I shall never forget. I cannot 
hope to say how thankful I am.” 

Jess touched her hand timidly, and held 
it for a moment. 

‘“‘T have served your need ? I have been 
what you would have me so long as you 
had need of me ?” 

‘“‘T shall ever think of you as a true 
knight and gentleman.” 

Jess kissed her hand gravely before he 
relinquished it. ‘‘ Think of me so—and 
not as Squire Bullmarsh—or—— And 
now to startle Mistress Galpin ! ” 

As soon as the clatter of his whip upon 
the door had fetched sounds of life from 
the sleeping house, Jess breathed a quick 
farewell, and flung himself into the saddle. 
As far as Oxford, while he speeded his 
mare, his thoughts lent a tinge of melan- 
choly to his handsome face. 

Ouglit he to have told her that he was 
Tim Jessamy, the destined prey of the 
topsman? Well, it was to spare her, not 
him. . . . The question puzzled him, but 
as he drew rein before the door of a snug 
tavern affected by cavaliers of his calling, 
he yielded to a burst of laughter. 

“I put him to bed to the Squire,” he 
chuckled. ‘‘’Sbliddikins—but I’d give a 
ducat to know which wakes first!” 
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THREE SONGS 


By MARY F. ROBINSON (MADAME DUCLAUX), 


I. 


HE road leading Nowhere is bright in the morn, 
We troop it and foot it by thicket and thorn. 


With fewer companions we pace it at even; 
The road leading Nowhere is pleasant and even. 


But oh, there’s an hour that is fatal and still! 
’Tis the halt after noon at the top of the hill; 


’Tis the look of the road as it slips out of sight; 
Tis the flight of the day and the dread of the night. 


II. 


Two lions stand upon my path, 

Nor noon nor night can hide them; 
And, look I late or look I rath, 

I see no way beside them. 


And, look I forth or look I back, 
I see but dread and sorrow. 
Two lions stand upon my track: 
Yesterday and To-morrow ! 
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III. 
Far upon the further side 
Of the Gate of Tears 
There’s a country calm and wide; 
There is peace at eventide 
Far upon the further side 
Of the Gate of Tears. 


Mary F. Rosinson (Mapame Ductavux). 


Never gale nor tempest blows 
Through the Gate of Tears ; 

That autumnal valley knows 

Neither nightingale nor rose; 

All the hills are crowned with snows 
Where the snowdrop peers. 


There a broken heart may rest 
Free from hopes or fears, 
Undesiring, undistressed ; 


While the sunset in the west 
Gilds the worst and greys the best, 
Through the Gate of Tears. 
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By CATHERINE BEARNE. 


os close of the Middle Ages— 
always picturesque — was surely 
never more prolific in all the habits and 


associations which the name arouses, 


than it was in those shadowy years of 


but dip, and our eyes and imaginations 
are at once free of all— 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

An® all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave ; 


lines which the poet might well have used 


ST. GERMAIN DES PRBS. 


French history which lie between the 
reigns of King Philippe IV. and 
Louis XIII. These were the days when 
the old ideas of chivalry took upon 
themselves a last bright lease of life 
before they too failed and perished that 
our modern materialism might 


spring 
upon their ashes. Into them we 


need 
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to describe that mighty pageant whereby, 
in the Year of Grace 1313, King Philippe 
solemnised the admission to knighthood 
of his three sons, the two elder Princes of 
Burgundy, and many another young man— 
heroes to be, I doubt not, in the cruel 
Hundred Years’ War so soon to break 
upon the land. But this is still of the 
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CHATEAU DE CHASTELLUX.—FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
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things unseen, and so our own King 
Edward If. is here, and with him Isabella 
of France, his murderess, and causer of 
much woe to two lands in the coming 
years, but now— 
Fair indeed were those Queen’s daughters, 
But she was the fairest of all. 

A great ceremony this, and a great 
pageant, held as in Arthur’s time “at 
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the cross, ‘THE WHICH IS * THE * STAMP 
OF‘ THE‘ SEAL* OF * THE * BODY * OF * CHRIST 
OUR*LORD.’” Only a few months, and 
these same women and knights are falling 
before the fierce wrath of the outraged 
King. 
Jeanne de Bourgogne comes scathless 
through that ordeal, to live a great Queen 
and traditional heroine of the legendary 


THE GRAND CHATELET. 


the High Feast of Whit-Sunday,” when 
all the chivalry of France would crowd 
into the great Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
and men saw not the grass in the great 
gardens of St. Germain des Prés, so huge 
was the concourse of men and of tents. 
“The King of England was entertained 
the first day by the King of France, the 
second by the King of Navarre. On the 
third day he, in his turn, invited them to 
a banquet, and on ‘he fourth King 
Philippe feasted the ladies richly. After- 
ward did the Court cross the Seine by a 
bridge of boats to the island of Notre 
Dame, where Messire the Cardinal 
Nicholas was with such fervour preach- 
ing crusade against the infidel that the 
Kings of France, of England, and of 
Navarre, with many of the Nobles, Knights, 
and even Ladies of their Courts, assumed 


scandals of the Tour de Nesle, best 
remembered because of the lines which 
Villon put in his “‘ Neiges d’Antan ”— 
Where also is the fair queen, vain 

Dreaming to hide what the whole world knows— 
How Buridan lies in a sack in Seine— 

Prithee, where be last autumn’s snows ? 
Of which, I repeat that the scandal is 
pure legend—to be left or taken at will, 
yet always, like the famous archeologist— 
‘tout ¢a, je le trouve fort ravissant! ” 

Disasters crowded upon the race of 
Capet—stern men and mostly evil, yet 
the vague, rough efforts of Philip le Long, 
when in better moments he sought to 
practise in the steps of his great ancestor, 
St. Louis, must have left regrets in the 
heart of many a humbler subject. Of him 
might have been said, as of our own Duke 
William the Norman, ‘‘A stark man he 
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was and cruel, yet he loved justice, and 
before him were all men equal.” He 
hanged Henri de Tapporel, Provost of 
Paris, because he loosed three rich men 
who were guilty, but hanged three poor 
who were innocent.” We also read of 
him that when a young man, Guillot 
de Malines, condemned for homicide, was 
ibeing led to execution, ‘‘ there came forth 
a young girl named Lucette, who intreated 
the King for pardon, and that she might 
have this same Guillot for husband. The 
King caused an inquiry to be made, and 
hearing that this was the young man’s first 
offence, cautioned him lest he fall a second 
time into crime, and so ordered him to be 
set free and so married to Lucette.” Yet 
if poor people mourned the King, it was 
hardly thus with the House of Valois. For 
Philippe V. had joined himself to the 
burghers against the old feudal powers 
which he hated, and whose first champion 
was his successor, Philippe de Valois, 


ont lI) 


=e: Ney 
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his never trod, but they wrought a bitter 
thing for France. 

One detail of the coronation festivities 
is so fascinatingly typical of the times 
that it needs must be quoted. After the 
coronation at Rheims the King and Queen 
journeyed in state to Paris, ‘‘and there 
on the Pont du Change were found the 
bird-sellers, at the first entry of the King 
and Queen to render their liberty to two 
thousand and four hundred little birds, 
which rose like a cloud into the air as the 
procession passed.” Thus they came to 
their Palais de la Cité—most ancient of 
the royal residences of Paris—where is the 
custom that all Kings and Queens shall 
pass the first night after their solemn 
entrance into the capital. 

And now let us pass over nine whole 
years to the midsummer of 1337, when in 
the Grand Chronicles of France we read 
how ‘‘at Midsummer, about the feast of 
Monseigneur Saint John Baptist, there 
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TOUR DE NESLE. 


“young, stately, and brilliant, the idol of 
the chivalry of France, and whose idea of 
a King was that he should always be at 
the head either of a gallant army or of 
a great court.” More gallant race than 


appeared a comet which arose in the sign 
of Gemini, by reason of the eclipse which 
had taken place in March of the preceding 
year, by Mars and Saturn, as the astro- 
nomers said. And they said also that 
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because of the sign, where it had arisen, 
it signified an abundance of bad blood 
from which 

would come 

pestilences. 

And 
cause of 
Mars, who 
in the 
sign of the 
Scorpion, 


be- 


was 


would be 
falsehood, 
ite wed, 
lying, theft, 
and 

And 
cause of 
Sa tura, 
covetous- 


wars. 
b e- 


ness, extor- 

tion, rancour, hatred, conspiracies, dis- 
obedience, misery of the heart, death, 
dreadful rumours, fear, and many other 
calamities, not only among _ princes, 
barons, and ecclesiastics, but upon all the 


earth — that is to say, also upon four- 
footed beasts, and even fishes, would be 


much evil.” That year the English took 


CHATEAU DE VINCENNNES.—THE HOME OF 
THE EARLY VALOIS KINGS, 


PALAIS DE LA CITE. 


COURT OF VALOIS. 


Saintogne, while the French set fire to 
Portsmouth and burned nearly all the 
houses in 
Guernsey. 
Next 
$.p Trig, 
“on the 
fifteenth 
day of 
April there 
appeared 
another 
comet, near 
the Little 
Bear, and it 
was dim 
and round 
and without 
hair. And 
thus in one 
year there 
were two comets, and in this year the 
French plundered and burned South- 
ampton.” But it is the great naval 
victory of June 24, 1340, which marks 
the real opening of the 
Hundred Years’ War. 
“Leave ' history as 
such, only do not forget how 


’ 
we 


MAN IN ARMOUR.—FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
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at Crecy the English first used artil- 
lery, ‘‘new-fangled engines called bom- 
bardes, the which by means of fire threw 
little iron bails to frighten and kill the 


ST. DENYS. 


horses, the firing of which bombardes did 
cause so great a noise and vibration that it 
seemed as if God thundered, with great 
massacre of men and overthrowing of 
horses.” One or two other things also are 
well to be recalled. How one came riding 


to King Edward for help for his son— 
‘“*Is he dead or unhorsed or so wounded 
that he cannot help him- 


self ?” asks the King. 

“‘ Nay, Sire! but he is 
in a hard passage of arms 
and 
aid.” 

‘Return to those that 

sent you, and bid them 
not send to me again so 
long as my son lives! 
Let the boy win his 
spurs ; for, if God so 
order it, I will that the 
day may be his, and that 
the honour may be with 
him and with them to 
whom ! have given it in 
charge.’ 

Brave words of a brave 
King, but neither King 
nor words stood alone 
that day. The King of 
Bohemia, lind as he was, 
rode with his company in 
the rear. The shock and surge of the 
flying van of France stirred round him, 
and he cried aloud to his German vassals 
with whom he rode— 

“Ye are my vassals, my friends! 


sorely needs your 


I pray 
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and beseech you to lead me so far into the 
fight that I may strike one good blow with 
this sword of mine!” 

Then did his knights bind their bridles 
to his—one on either 
side—and together they 
rode into the mélée, “in 
the name of God and 
of Monseigneur Saint 
Denys.” Afterward came 
that way an English 
knight, who found the 
fallen King; and he took 
the three plumes which 
were upon the dead, and 
bare them for token to 

the Prince, his lord. And Edward the Black 
Prince was very sorry, for this was the 
noblest King in all Christendom, and the 
very flower of knightly courtesy. Yet in 
a while he took those plumes for cogni- 
sance, and we call them the Prince of 
Wales’s Feathers. 

But as if the griefs of war were not thus 


Ps 
CLOITRE DE CITEAUX. 


bitter enough and to spare, pestilence, 
plague, and famine ran through the 
devoted land. ‘“ One-sixth of all the 
persons in the world are dead,” reports 
Froissart, and France was surely not behind 
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the average. Jeanne de Bourgogne— 
Royne de Navarre—turned her Palais du 
Tour de Nesle into a hospital, and there 
she died tending the wants of her people, 
more brave than many soldiers on the field. 
You may see her tomb in St. Denys of the 
Valois, but her heart is at Citeaux, where 
her Capet kindred lie. This is the tale of the 
bitter years. Crecy and 
Poitiers, and the English 
on the one side; plague, 
famine, the Jacquerie and 
faction on the other. While 
King John is a prisoner in 
London, in Paris there goes 
on day by day a strange 
threefold struggle. For 
this is the first Revolution, 
Commune, or call it what 
you will. The bourgeoisie 
has found its strength, 
and its leader, Estienne 
Marcel—Prévét des Marchands de Paris— 
holds the fate of France in his hand. 
How Navarre intrigued, now with him, 
now with the Dauphin; how two great 
nobles were cut down in the very pre- 
sence of their King’s son, to save whose 
own person Marcel fashioned three-cor- 
nered caps of red and blue—veritable and 
sole parent of the Tricolour ; how in the 
town of Mélun were two camps pitched— 
in the one Navarre and the Queen of 
France, in the other the Dauphin; and 
how, despite all this, peace came at the 
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last: such is but a part of those days. 
And yet they have another side, for he who 
reads may know how from the single game of 
paume came hockey, polo, and tennis, fives, 
racquets, and pall mall. Moreover, football 
held sway in ancient France, hiding under 
the gentle name of sou/e terrors beyond the 
dreams of even the earliest Rugby game. 

We must. pass 


4. ane x a & Sicu, 


Queen of 

France, from 

the light of 

whose life in the 

darkness of 

her age it 

came that 

the Queens 

Dowager of her land are for ever callea 
“* Roynes Blanches.” Likewise Jeanne 
d’Auverge, great stateswoman and every 
inch a Queen; and the little Burgundian 
Duke. Ruler and warrior in his early 
teens, this boy, almost alone of his 
contemporaries, is wholly admirable and 
of clean hands. ‘Truly that was no false 
boast of the great Capetian Dynasty of 
Burgundy which made them peerless 
among the nobles of all Christendom. 
But the proverb stood then as now— 
‘““Whom the Gods love!” and his loss 
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long before his twentieth year “left despair 
in the hearts of his people. His were 
exalted tastes, a noble nature. None 
ever served him in vain, for he was eager 
in reward, faithful in promise 
EVEN * IN * THE * PROMISES 
OF ‘ HIS * ANCESTORS.” Aye! 
and upon his officers and his 
servants ‘‘ came there sorrow 
and very grievous mourning.” 


Il. 
Upon such a scene and to such 
a stage came King Charles V. 
and Jeanne de Bourbon. This 
was a royal King, a good and 
awise man. Her, men called 
La Bonne Reine, but some 
ever, as of old, La Belle 
Duchesse. And Fortune was kind, since 
she gave them grace of a true sword 
and a right arm—the arm of Bertrand 
du Guesclin, of whom men knew, seeing 
the deeds which he did, that even had the 
mightiest Paladin, Roland, wound again— 
. the blast of that wild hor 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 


he even had been no better champion. 
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Rightly he came of the land, was scouted 
by his father, became a very Gareth in 
menial service, and so, in borrowed arms, 


met and overthrew his brethren, but 
recognised and would not 
strike his oppressor. More 


happy than Sohrab and 
Rustum, the father, too, with- 
held his hand. Then were 
they reconciled, and from 
that little country tourney 
du Guesclin the boy went out 
“‘ furnished now at all points 
as became a gentleman.” Like 
that same Gareth, fortune was 
in his hand heavy against 
the English, bringing 
retribution upon wild robber 
bands, the vengeance of God 
upon Pedro of Castile. Constable of 
France, Bertrand du Guesclin lies in 
royal guise by the side of that right 
royal King whose service he did so 
well — common country gentleman in 
St. Denys of the Valois. 

Beneath the strong shield of their hero’s 
arm the royal pair renewed the arts of 
peace. Under them the Louvre became a 
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palace, more wonder- 
ful than has been in 
all time « marvellous 
Gothic pile of mingled 
tower and spire and 
buttress, about whose 
walls in the heart of 
Paris the Queen 
gathered her “ chére 
vie de plein pays,” 
and towers of state 
rose not half so grimly 
for the “pleasant 
human noises” of 
farmyard life. Animals 
also she kept there, in 
strange medley—cock 
and hen, peacock and 
dove, by the pens of 
the wild boar and the 
cages where lions 
chafed. Sometimes, 
perhaps, her servants 
deplored these tastes. 
In one fragmentary 
list of her household 
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stores we find nineteen separate 
departments, not to speak of 
the ‘‘ gardemanger,” who had 
an office all to himself, as were 
indeed but fitting to one who 
bore so horrific a name, and 
that surely intolerable to any 
household of spirit. 

Hither came Kaiser Karl IV., 
son of that grand old King of 
Bohemia, and it chanced one 
day, sitting beside the Queen, 
he would question of the 
Duchess, her mother, that was 
sister to the wife of his youth. 
“Then for a moment gazed 
they in silence—these two, each 
at other. And the /emps jadis, 
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remembrance of their youth, and of their 
loves, and of their dead, rose up between 
them, and they bowed their heads and wept 
that it was a thing piteous to behold.” 
Thus this King and Queen led their 
lives ‘‘ in peace and in good love” till, as 
to the gallant little Duke of Burgundy, the 
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sacrificed body and reason alike on the altar 
of his desires; she, forsake of the like, loosed 
the feuds of Burgundian and Armagnac 
upon a devoted land. But the luxurious 
genius of Isabeau de Baviére is a picture 
more pleasant than the tale of her mis- 
deeds. Let us remember how she hung 


LOCHES. 


Gods called all. too soon. In the flower 
of her youth, and in the arms of her 
‘dear love and lord,” LA* BONNE * REINE 
answered the summons, and the King, 
heartbroken, did not delay to follow. 


Ill. 
Far different from their predecessors are 
Charles VI. and Isabeau de Baviére. He 


her carriage upon leather straps; cooled 
her rooms with a kind of punkah in 
summer ; in winter warmed them by little 
wheeled chariots of red-hot cinders, or in 
guise of hollow balls of gold or silver, 
applied a like method to her hands or 


pockets. Rotten with internal dissension, 
unhappy France fell into the hands of 
King Henry V. Fortunately, though of 
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her twelve children few survived, there 
remained “Kate! fair Kate! sweet 
Kate!” Yet even to her charms I 
think that Shakespeare was perhaps too 
kind; for when Isabeau and Burgundy, 
in thought to force the suitor to lower 
his demands of dowry, despatched the 
Princess back to Paris after one brief 
interview, the conqueror dashed his hand 
moult viollement upon the table, with a 
“By The Lord, I will oust you from 
France, you and your King also.” 

Yet, as so often happens, beneath the 
terrible exterior better things reached 
upward to the light. In some such airy 
castle as Amboise, Charles d’Orléans 
dwelled in his own poet’s arcady, and 
his song still reaches our hearts in spring, 
when earth— 

Herself hath clad in right rich array, 
Of sunshine laughing clear, so bold 
Beast nor bird may a song withhold 

At the head of this paper stands a 
picture of the Chateau de Chastellux, 
typical medieval stronghold. Now, under 
King Charles VIII. and King Louis XII., 
Amboise, Loches—all the valley of the 
Loire, hears the message of the great 
Italian Renaissance of Art as it speeds 
“through those green fields of France.” 
King John, the Prisoner of Crécy, owned 
ten books —his successor gathered a 
library of nine hundred. Jeanne de 
Bourbon settled a colony of Italian crafts- 
men at Tours, and ‘‘ Le Livre d’ Heures” of 
Anne de Brétagne is their work, and ‘‘a 
very precious heritage of Time.” Anne, 
Duchess of Brittany, gave her body for 
her country, since only so could she save 
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the Duchy. To marry Charles VIII. she 
jilted her husband—though only this by 
proxy—the son of the very Kaiser, but 
when Charles died of a petty accident, 
his successor, Louis, dissolved the love- 
less, compelled marriage of his youth, and 
the lovers were joined at last. Gladly the 
divorced woman retired to the veil at 
Bourges. 

Once more, in their own “ life of peace 
and of sweet love” King and Queen 
brought rest to their people. Then at 
thirty-eight their lives were parted. Louis 
mourned her, turning the royal white 
mourning to the black of his grief, as 
never yet had been seen in the whole 
history of France. Rare, too, even in 
St. Denys of the Valois have been funerals 
such as hers.. “ For as the coffin was now 
lowering into the tomb there stepped 
forth Champagne King-at-Arms. Thrice 
called he for silence, and then he cried: 
‘King-at-Arms of the Bretons, approach 
and do your duty!’ Now came forth 
Brétagne King-at-Arms, in his Coat of 
Mail, and he stood and cried: ‘ THE 
MOST * CHRISTIAN * QUEEN * AND * DUCHESS 
OUR * SOVEREIGN * LADY * AND * MISTRESS 
IS* DEAD! LA* REINE* EST* MORTE! LA 
REINE * EST * MORTE!’ Then came there 
the Chevalier d’Honneur, and he with the 
Hand of Justice: the Grand Maitre de 
Brétagne—brother of the dead—and he 
with the Sceptre: the Grand Ecuyer, and 
he with the Crown. |Each advanced, 
cnd kissing that he bare, gave it to 
Brétagne King-at-Arms, who laid them 
upon the bier. Then they let lower 
the bier.” 
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By G. B. BURGIN. 


Author of “ The Tiger's Claw,” 


LD MR. BINKS was very much 
annoyed with Binks Junior. It is 
not an unusual thing for fathers to quarrel 
with their sons; but in this instance 
there was more excuse than usual for 
Binks Junior. By some strange pecu- 
liarity of Fate, old Mr. Binks (he dealt in 
coffee, for pleasure, and frequented Exeter 
Hall as a kind of future insurance) was 
quite out of touch with Binks Junior, who 
dabbled in literature and did not «like 
coffee, as a calling, at all. It seemed to 
him so much simpler to go into an Aérated 
Bread shop and order all the coffee he 
wanted, without spending laborious days 
in a counting-house sniffing critically at 
monotonous little berries. True, coffee 
had its advantages, in the way of prospec- 
tive opulence; but youth seldom looks far 
ahead. At the moment, Binks Junior was 
enamoured of a something which he spelt 
with a capital ‘“L,” and called “ Litera- 
ture.” Old Mr. Binks, who was not very 
good at spelling, called it ‘‘ Pahdition,” 
with a capital ‘‘ P.” 

That pre-Adamitic widower, Mr. Binks 
Senior, was passionately devoted to Binks 
Junior, althongh he never gave the latter 
any hint or sign of the fact. He could 
weep crocodile tears in the cause of the 
‘*benighted heathen,” who, according to 
Mr. Kipling— 

Bows down to wood and Stone, 
And don’t obey no orders unless they is his own. 


But when it came to displaying any 
apparent interest in his own son, he was 


as stony as an Indian at the stake. His 
chill, repellent, board - meeting kind of 
manner checked all Binks Junior’s affec- 
tion for him. Consequently, it flowed 
in other and less desirable directions. 
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“ The Bread of Tears,” etc. 


Mr. Binks could not alter his unfortunate 
manner. He would have felt like a crab 
without its shell had he endeavoured to do 
so. The stripping away of his customary 
pomposity would have left such a sense 
of nakedness behind that he would have 
felt ashamed to go into the City. 

The climax came when Binks Junior, 
without consulting his father, joined that 
eminent literary club, ‘‘ The Cassowaries.” 
The club called itself ‘‘ The Cassowaries ” 
because many of its members were accus- 
tomed to pick up as precarious a living as 
the bird in question. _ It seemed to them, 
therefore, an appropriate designation for a 
band of impecunious people whose only 
capital was their brains. Though the 
brains of some of them were inferior to 
others, all ‘‘ The Cassowaries” were filled 
with youthful enthusiasm ; all meant to do 
great things—when they had time; and 
all looked forward to a literary career as 
the one aim and object of life. True, the 
pecuniary rewards were greater in other 
callings; but they were at that age when 
money has not the attraction which it 
subsequently possesses; and had anyone 
suggested that they should abandon litera- 
ature for the Law or the Army, ‘“ The 
Cassowaries” would have laughed the 
suggestion to scorn. 

When Binks Junior broached the fact to 
his father that he had joined these strange 
literary birds, Mr. Binks Senior looked 
upon it as an open declaration of war, and 
prepared to take measures accordingly. 
He had often read in fiction that the 
stern parent always took severe steps 
to bring the son to a proper sense of 
what was due to a father. He miscalcu- 
lated, however, Binks Junior’s powers of 
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endurai.ce, or perhaps his measures would 
not have been quite so drastic. In the 
pages of popular fiction, parents cut off 
their offspring with a shilling when they 
are disobedient. Mr. Binks Senior went 
further than this, and, heartless paternal 
turncock that he was, cut off Binks Junior 
with nothing at all. 

There was a stormy scene between 
father and son, Mr. Binks Senior flatter- 
ing himself on making no more con- 
cessions than an oyster might have done 
had the oyster’s offspring taken to literary 
perdition. 

‘*] don’t care what you say, father,” 
said Binks Junior, with unbecoming heat. 
“I’m not going in for coffee or anything 
else in the City. I’m no good at that 
sort of thing; but I might in course of 
time turn out some decent literary work 
I can do journalism and short stories and 
all that ‘sort of thing. If you had any 
natural affection for me you’d try to ease 
the way a bit.” 

‘Well, 1’m not going to ease the way,” 
said Mr. Binks Senior. ‘Get out of the 
house as quickly as possible; take all 
that belongs to you. If you touch any- 
thing else, I shall be under the painful 
necessity of sending the police after you. 
When you are starved out, and have 
humbly apologised to me for your pre- 
sumption, I will come to your assistance 
and take you back into the City.” 

‘* Thanks, dad,” said Binks Junior, 
ostentatiously lighting a _ cigarette, 
although his hand trembled. ‘“ You’re 
a bit harsh and unreasonable. When 
you were a youngster, you doubtless had 
dreams of something different before you 
were bottled up in the City.” 

“IT am unable to follow your meta- 
phorical allusions,” said Mr. Binks Senior. 
‘“*T never was bottled up anywhere. No 
one would have dared to take such a 
liberty with me. One would think you 
regarded me as beer, and not a human 
being at all.” 

“* Well, there isn’t much humanity about 
you, Dad,” said the young man. ‘ Come, 
now, don’t be cross with me. Shake 
hands ; let’s part friends anyway. You’d 
be awfully sorry, you know, if I got run 
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over by a ’bus because I was too starved 
to get out of its way.” 

He smiled up into the old man’s face 
with such ingenuous fondness that Mr. 
Binks Senior had all he could do to pre- 
serve his stony composure. He was so 
rich that it did not matter one straw what 
Binks Junior chose to amuse himself with 
as a profession. The only drawback to 
his doing so was that Mr. Binks Senior 
had been so accustomed to having his own 
way all his life that ne had not the slightest 
intention of giving in now. 

He blew his nose stormily and turned 
away. “I shall expect you to leave the 
house before dinner to-night,” he said, 
taking no notice of the outstretched hand. 

‘**Before dinner! That’s a bit hard, Dad,” 
said the young fellow. ‘ You might give 
me some dinner as a final send-off. Some 
day, perhaps, you’ll be sorry you sent me 
away—hungry !” 

Mr. Binks Senior turned _ round. 
“Hungry! What do you know about 
hunger? The sooner you realise what 
a sharp sauce it is the better! When you 
have done so, send me aline.” He turned 
towards the fireplace, and pretended to be 
greatly interested in his cravat. 

The young man halted irresolutely on 
the threshold. Then he came softly back, 
put his hand on the old man’s shoulder, 
and wheeled him round. ‘Now, Dad, 
shake hands; we’ve had enough of this 
nonsense. You won’t see me here when 
you come back. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said Mr. Binks Senior, 
giving him the top of one limp finger. 

Binks Junior seized him heartily by the 
hand, wrung it, and darted upstairs, loudly 
calling for Jorkins, the butler, to put his 
things together. 

“‘He’ll go away in a cab, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Binks Senior, when he heard his 
son’s portmanteaux being shuffled down 
into the hall. ‘‘ I expect the Prodigal Son 
went away in the hansom- cab of the 
period, just to show he didn’t care; and 
Algernon” — Binks Junior’s name was 
Algernon — “thinks he’s going to give 
himself airs in the same way. If I re- 
member aright— and here Mr. Binks 
smiled darkly —‘“‘ the Prodigal Son walked 
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home. Algernon will have to do the same 
when he has come to his senses. Perhaps 
he’ll limp. His patent leathers won’t 
last long when he’s been tramping the 
streets a few days.” 

He darted rapidly back from the window 
as Binks Junior waved his hand. The cab 
rattled away, and Mr. Binks Senior was left 
feeling inexpressibly lonely. 

“‘ Did he say where he was going to?” 
Mr. Binks Senior asked Jorkins, as that 
trusty retainer came into the room and 
angrily began to move things from their 
proper places. 

Jorkins turned towards him without 
answering the question. ‘I begs to give 
a month’s notice, Sir,” he said sternly. 
When Jorkins was annoyed, he always 
gave a month’s notice. If the matter were 
very serious indeed, he cut it down to a 
fortnight. 

““What’s the matter with you ?” asked 
Mr. Binks Senior. 

“You’ve turned Master Algernon out 
of ’ouse and ’ome,” said Jorkins, sniffing 
angrily. ‘‘ You’ll treat me next as if I 
was your own flesh and blood. Give me 
my wages and let me go.” 

Mr. Binks Senior was very much 
annoyed. ‘‘ You’ve been with me forty 
years, Jorkins, and now you side with my 
son. I—I didn’t expect this.” 

“I don’t hold with starving babies and 
turning of ’em into the streets,” said 
Jorkins. ‘‘ You’re rolling in money, 
you know you are! Wish I hadn't 
nursed you out of that last illness. You 
don’t deserve it, you don’t. Now have my 
boxes searched, and I'll go.” 

Mr. Binks Senior was staggered. He 
had never known Jorkins speak dis- 
respectfully before; but Jorkins was 
devoted to Binks Junior, and did not at 
all approve of his beittg turned out into 
the cold world. 

‘IT shall overlook your conduct this 
time, Jorkins,” said Mr. Binks Senior, 
“in consideration of your affection for 
my unworthy son.” 

“He ain’t unworthy,” said Jorkins, 
sniffing more angrily than before. ‘‘ Some- 
body else is. P’raps I’d better not name 
no names, though,” 
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‘** Leave the room, Jorkins. You forget 
yourself.” 

Jorkins defiantly turned towards the 
door. ‘I can’t forget Master Algernon’s 
going down to a poky ’ole like that Mint 
Square.” 

** Mint Square! What is Mint Square ? 
Where is Mint Square ?” asked Mr. Binks 
Senior, with an affectation of indifference. 

‘**Be’ind the Tower, and I wish you was 
in it—the Tower I mean,” said Jorkins, 
hazily remembering that many distin- 
guished people had been beheaded there. 

** Leave the room!” thundered the dis- 
comfited Mr. Binks Senior. 

‘“With pleasure—Sir!” said Jorkins, 
painfully polite. 


at. 


For three months Mr. Binks Senior heard 
nothing of his son, though he shrewdly 
suspected that Jorkins was not kept in 
a state of similar ignorance. It was of 
no use, however, asking the old servant 
any questions about Algernon, for he at 
once declared that it was no part of his 
duty to satisfy Mr. Binks Senior’s heart- 
less curiosity. 

Mr. Binks Senior thought of employing 
a detective to find out how Algernon was 
getting on; but his pride revolted at such 
a course. Narrow-minded as he was, he 
did not care to spy upon his son’s move- 
ments, and so lost his appetite, and bullied 
Jorkins with unfailing regularity. 

In the meantime, Binks Junior eked out 
a scanty and precarious existence by 
journalism. Sometimes he got work to 
do on papers; sometimes he did not. 
Generally he did his work weil; at other 
times badly. But whether he did it well 
or ill, he began to acquire some know- 
ledge of the realities of life—those things 
which go to the making of a man—those 
eternal verities which sooner or later we 
have to discover for ourselves, and without 
which no man can ever hope to find the 
River of the Arrow or to acquire Merit. 
Without being vicious, Algernon had no 
desire for smug respectability. It bored 
him, and he had come to the conclusion 
that life was too short and too interesting 
to admit of boredom, 
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Lf 1 remember aright the Prodigal Son walked home. 
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Towards Christmas, however, while re- 
porting a fire, Binks Junior managed to 
get in the way ofa hose. The volume of 
water caught him on the chest and knocked 
him against a neighbouring wall. In his 
desire to get his ‘‘ copy” complete, Binks 
Junior paid little attention to this incident. 
When he went down to the newspaper 
office, he had the mortification of finding 
that someone else had been before him. 
He walked wearily back to Mint Square 
through the snow and slush, and sat down 
in his cold room, wondering whether his 
father was toasting his toes before a roar- 
ing fire and sipping some of his precious 
white port. ‘Then he began to shiver, his 
teeth chattered, head swam, and he got 
into bed with his clothes on, thinking that 
the end of the world had surely come. 

The next morning, Binks Junior was 
very ill indeed. Mrs. Marshall, the woman 
who, for the insignificant sum of three 
shillings a week, “did” for him, found 
the lad light-headed, and with prompt 
good sense immediately ran for a doctor. 

It was a fortnight before Binks Junior 
was able to sit up in bed and review the 
situation. He was weak as a rat; and had 
it not been for Mrs. Marshall's kindly care, 
would have perished from inanition. To 
his great surprise, however, Mrs. Marshall 
seemed to have the faculty of providing 
him with whatever he fancied at a 
moment’s notice. Fruit, game, jellies— 
everything that an invalid could desire, she 
summoned by a wave of her grimy hand 
from an equally grimy cupboard, heretofore 
given over to “reels” of Dutch cheese and 
blackbeetles. The young man was scarcely 
in a condition to reason out how such strange 
things could be. Occasionally, however, it 
did occur to him that Mrs. Marshall’s three 
shillings a week went a very long way. 
When he hinted as mitch to that worthy 
lady she became: rather flurried, and ad- 
vised him to go to sleep again. 

In about a month, Binks Junior was on 
his legs again. They were very tottery 
legs. Still, he could walk across the room 
with the aid of a stick. To his amaze- 
ment, Mrs. Marshall procured abundant 
coals out of the elastic three shillings, and 
made a good fire. It never occurred to 
the bewildered youth that she had not 
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received her weekly stipend from him for 
more than a month. He was not yet 


in a condition to reason out anything with 
carefulness, so he sat in a ramshackle old 
chair bythe fire and warmed his transparent 
fingers at the blaze. It interested him to 
see how the light shone through them and 
how frail they were, how few were the ties 
which bound him to the great world full of 


’ bustle and activitya few hundred yardsaway. 


Then he snapped his thin fingers at the 
world, and grinned somewhat cheerlessly. 

“That ’s right, Sir,” said Mrs. Marshall 
approvingly. ‘I’ll do your beef-tea in a 
minnit. You just keep still there and 
have a snooze. You’ll be as right as 
ninepence in a week or two if you goes on 
like this.” 

Binks Junior was too tired to dispute 
Mrs. Marshall’s mandate, and, _ still 
vaguely defying the world, fell asleep in 
the old chair by the fire, vaguely won- 
dering why ninepence should be “‘righter” 
than any other amount. When he awoke, 
his father stood by the door, looking at 
him with a curious expression of mingled 
imbecility and paternal affection. 

““T suppose I may come in?” asked 
Mr. Binks Senior with elaborate polite- 
ness, although his voice was rather husky. 

“Come in! I should think you might 
come in, Dad,” said Binks Junior, looking 
at his father with yearning affection. ‘ It 
seems ages since I saw you.” 

You don’t look very well,” said Mr. 
Binks Senior, rather quaveringly, as he 
gazed at the boy’s white, sunken cheeks, 
and noticed the way in which his coat 
seemed worlds too big for him. 

Binks Junior lied heroically. ‘‘ Not 
well! Nonsense, Dad! You can’t expect 
me to be very fat, trotting about as much 
as I do.” 

“You don’t look very fat,” groaned 
Mr. Binks Senior, still struggling to pre- 
serve his dignity. ‘‘ Have you had enough 
of this silly nonsense ? If so, I’m ready to 
forgive the past, and take.you home again. 
The carriage is waiting downstairs.” 

““What silly nonsense ?” asked Binks 
Junior, gamely struggling to his feet. 

Mr. Binks Senior a significant 
glance at his son’s boots; they badly 
needed mending. 


cast 
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Jt seems ages since I saw you. 
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“T told you I’d a lot of running about 
to do,” said Binks Junior, with overdone 
cheerfulness. ‘‘I’m awfully glad to see 
you, Dad—awfully. Won’t you stop to—to 
‘unch ?” 

Mr. Binks Senior drew himself up 
stifly. He had come prepared to feed 
his starving son, and here was that son 
offering to feed him. He hesitated. ‘I 
think I will,” he said slewly, thinking :he 
should thus obtain an insight into the way 
in which his son lived by journalism. He 
reflected that he could go back and lunch 
in the City afterwards, when he had helped 
to consume the meagre meal supplied by 
his son. 

Binks Junior, in a feeble voice, piped 
out for Mrs. Marshall, who came in look- 
ing grubbier than ever. ‘Did you want 
anything, Sir?” she asked, rather over- 
whelmed by Mr. Binks Senior’s mag- 
nificence of attire. She could see at a 
glance that his fur coat alone was worth 
fifty guineas. 

‘*‘ Yes,” said Binks Junior airily. ‘“ Lay 
the cloth, Mrs. Marshall, and see if you 
can find us something for lunch.” 

*“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Marshall cheer- 
fully. ‘I’ve got a whole heap——” She 
checked herself suddenly. ‘‘ I mean I got 


in a lot of things yesterday, thinking you" 


might be a bit hungry to-day, Sir.” 

“Very well, then,” said Binks Junior. 
“Take off your coat, Dad, and sit down. 
I’m tired of slops.” 

Mr. Binks Senior somewhat gingerly 
took off his coat, and hung it up on 
the cupboard door. ‘‘ There are a good 
many corpulent blackbeetles about,” he 
said as he returned to the table. 

“Oh, yes,” retorted Binks Junior. “I 
like blackbeetles; they’re such friendly, 
companionable sort of beggars, and help 
to keep me going in the long dark even- 
ings when I can’t read. There’s a lot of 
intelligence in a blackbeetle if you treat 
him properly and don’t tread on his corns.” 

Mr. Binks Senior's heart smote him. 
He had been going out to pompous 
dinner-parties, whereat he had eaten and 
drunken his fill, while his only son was 
reduced to the society of blackbeetles. 
Probably: he had shared his meals with 
them, and was nearly starved to death. 


Mrs. Marshall bustled in (she had taken 
her hair out of papers) with an immaculate 
white cloth, the fringed edges of which 
seemed strangely familiar to Mr. Binks 
Senior. He had not the slightest inten- 
tion, having accepted his son’s hospitality, 
of being critical ; but, to his astonishment, 
Mrs. Marshall arranged the table in a 
manner which would have done credit 
to Pryanston Square. ‘The knives and 
forks were of the best, the glasses of 
the thinnest and rarest. She even had 
s'ices of French bread tastefully arranged 
in each serviette. Binks Junior, either 
from preoccupation or force of habit, at 
seeing his father there, did not notice this 
unusual luxury until Mrs. Marshall brought 
in half a savoury game-pie, which she had 
warmed up. 

It suddenly dawned upon Mr. Binks 
Senior that he had had game-pie the 
evening before at dinner. It was a 
curious coincidence that his son’s tastes 
‘should be so similar. However, he ate 
his game-pie with relish, and even poured 
out a glass of claret for Binks Junior, who 
endeavoured to eat his share of the pie, 
but had great difficulty in swallowing more 
than a few morscls. 

Somehow, the claret also tasted strangely 
familiar to Mr. Binks Senior. Binks Junior 
must be getting on very well indeed, or he 
could not afford his father’s favourite wine. 
The old man began to look with more 
interest at his son. After all, perhaps he 
had been unjust to the boy. Suppose he 
were really earning his living and doing 
well in the journalistic world! This made 
the probability of their coming together 
more remote than ever. 

There were several other things during 
the meal which also seemed familiar to 
Mr. Binks Senior. Taking it all round, 
he concluded that imitation is the sincerest 
flattery. This similarity of tastes looked 
as if Binks Junior regretted severing him- 
self from the old life in Bryanston Square, 
and was endeavouring to get back to it as 
closely as possible. If the lad would only 
give way and return home, the old man 
resolved to forgive him as though this 
nonsense had never been. 

He said as much while putting on his 
gloves, and, without waiting for a reply, 
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nervously proceeded to inform his son 
that he, Mr. Binks Senior, had offered a 
hundred guineas, to be distributed through 
the medium of Exeter Hall, for the best 
essay on “‘ London, and the Various Aspects 
of London Life.” ‘1 offered the prize 
some six weeks ago,” said Mr. Binks 
stiffly, ‘and am informed by the secretary 
of the Committee that four thousand essays 
have been sent in. This will prove to you 
more conclusively than anything I can say 
the utter futility of your trying to gain an 
entrance into such an overcrowded pro- 
fession as literature. The essays are sent 
in under noms-de-plume. Before I came 
down to see you this morning, I received 
a telegram from the secretary saying that 
the prize had been won by an author who 
calls himself ‘ Oliver West.’” 

**What, Dad!” The young man started 
to his feet, then fell back into his chair 
with suppressed excitement. ‘‘ Did you 
say ‘ Oliver West’ ?” 

“* Yes,” said Mr. Binks Senior, preparing 
to leave the room. ‘“‘‘ Oliver West’ is the 
name. Do you know the man?” 


Binks Junior smiled a ghastly smile. 
“Oh, yes, I have met him.” 


“Is he young or oll ?” 

“Young. I should say, decidedly young.” 

“I wish I had limited the competition 
to old men. It will only encourage him 
to continue writing.” 

“‘IT should think the hundred guineas 
would come in very handily, from what I 
know of him,” said Binks Junior cheerily. 
‘“*Do you expect to learn the real names 
of the Competitors, Daddy? You might 
have letyme have a look in while you were 
about it.” 

“I had an advertisement put into all 
the papers,” said Mr. Binks Senior 
severely, feeling rather ashamed of him- 
self. ‘‘I thought perhaps you might see 
it and compete.” 

‘* Ah, that is why you offered the money! 
What a dear old oyster you are, Dad! 
And if [I had failed?” asked the young 
man, leaning painfully against the mantel- 
piece. ‘If I had failed, you would have 
triumphed over me, eh?” 

“Triumphed is not a Christian word to 
use in such a connection,” said Mr. Binks 
Senior. ‘I should only have regarded it 
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as another proof of your unfitness for the 
career you have so wilfully chosen.” 

“Oh, yes, Dad, that’s all right,” said 
the young man. “1 ought to have known 
we can never agree about this. It was 
very good of you to come and see me. 
By the way, how did you know where to 
find my digs?” 

Mr. Binks Senior 
*‘ Jorkins told me.” 

‘““Oh, yes,” said the young man. “I 
had almost forgotten Jorkins. He might 
have taken the trouble to come down and 
see me. Never could do enough for me 
when I was well off, the mercenary old 
wretch. That’s the man who used to say 
my prayers for me when I was too sleepy 
to say ’em myself, and carried me about in 
his arms when I was a baby; I thought 
better things of him, the old vampire.” 

** Don’t call him names,” said Mr. Binks 
Senior severely. ‘‘ He’s always wanting 
me to take you back again.” 

‘I’m sorry I called him names,” said the 
young fellow apologetically. ‘‘ This illness 
of mine has rather got on my nerves.” 

(‘Now he’s going to ask me to help 
him,” said the old man to himself. ‘“‘ But 
I must be firm. If I give way now, I shall 
never be able to get my own way again.”) 

‘No, I’m not going to ask you to help 
me, Dad,” said the young fellow, noticing 
his father’s triumphant expression. ‘I 
only wanted to say how awfully kind of you 
it was to come down here and see me now 
I’m a bit under the weather. It’s the first 
time I’ve ever seen a Good Samaritan in a 
fur coat. Have some grapes before you go?” 

‘* Grapes at this time of the year!” The 
old man stiffened instantly. The lad was 
evidently running into debt and raising 
money on his expectations. ‘No, Sir,” 
he said angrily. ‘‘I will not have any 
grapes ; I will not encourage you in this— 
this—this profligate luxury.” 

“Oh, come, Dad! You’re just as 
Exeter Hall-ish as ever!” The young man 
again held out his hand. ‘If you won't 
stay any longer, I suppose you won't. Try 
a cigar before you go.” 

The name on the box of cigars was 
familiar to Mr. Binks Senior. In rare 
moments of weakness, he allowed himself 
an occasional cigar—of the best. The 


flushed — guiltily. 
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cigar which his son handed him was of the 
best. The flavour also seemed familiar. 
Doubtless this was another way in which 
the infatuated lad tried to persuade himself 
that he was living in his father’s house and 
smoking his father’s best cigars. 

As Mr. Binks Senior turned to go, he 
cast another look round the squalid room 
and concluded that the lad could not hold 
out for more than a fortnight. The lesson 
had been sharp, but—well, if boys were 
ever to grow up into useful men they must 
learn the lessons of adversity. The old 
man hardened his heart, turned away, 
entered his carriage, and drove home. 
Secretly, he was proud of the lad, but wild 
horses would not have dragged such an 
admission from him. 


III. 

As Mr. Binks Senior sat at his solitary 
dinner-table that night, he could not 
forget Algernon’s wistful eyes and hollow 
cheeks. It seemed to him positively 
immoral that he should sit there in the 
lap of luxury whilst the poor lad starved 
in Mint Square. What had he had for 
lunch there? Game-pie, he remembered. 
It was all nonsense to imagine that the 
boy was starving. If so, how could he 
afford to have game-pie when he wanted 
it? That game-pie had been very good 
at lunch. In his agitation he (Mr. Binks 
Senior) had not done justice to it. He 
turned to Jorkins, who was at his elbow. 

“*How about that game-pie I had for 
dinner last night? I can’t eat these things 
here. Tell the cook to send it up at once, 
and I’ll have some cold.” 

Jorkins started 
Sir? 


guiltily. 
You’re dreaming. 


““ Game-pie, 
You didn’t have 
any game-pie for dinner last night. It— 
it was last August.” 

Mr. Binks Senior wheeled round in his 
chair and confronted* Jorkins. ‘‘ Have 
you been drinking ?” he asked severely. 

** No, Sir,” said Jorkins, cowering before 
his master’s stern expression. ‘‘ You 
never knew me to do anything of the sort 
ever since I came here.” 

“Then what do you mean by saying 
that there was no game-pie for dinner 
last night ? Go and fetch it at once. it 
is the only thing I can fancy.” 
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‘But you had it last night,” said Jorkins, 
shamelessly abandoning his previous state- 
ment that there had been no game-pie. 

‘‘Oh, you must have been drinking,” 
said Mr. Binks Senior. ‘Just now you 
said I didn’t have any last night.” 

‘‘Well, my memory’s going, that’s all 
Sir,” said Jorkins. 

‘“Go and fetch the game-pie,” com- 
manded Mr. Binks Senior. ‘I can’t touch 
these things ; and when I’ve made up my 
mind that I like a particular dish, I mean 
to have it.” 

Jorkias shuffled towards the door. Then 
he came back, and looked his master 
doggedly in the face. ‘‘ You can’t have it.” 

‘**Can’t have it? Why not?” 

** Master Algernon’s had it already.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” asked Mr. Binks 
Senior, a light beginning to dawn upon him. 

** What I says.” The undaunted Jorkins 
crouched no more, but looked his master 
full in the face. ‘‘ When you turned that 
dear lad out to starve, I made up my mind 
he shouldn’t starve. When I thought of 
his pore mother telling me to look after 
him and be good tc him in case you was 
a trifle ’arsh, I couldn’t fling him out of 
my ’eart like you did. That’s all. He’d 
been living on saveloys and sardines and 
things till he’d got no stomach left. If it 
hadn’t been for me, the boy ’’—his voice 
choked—“ would have died !” 

“Died!” The old man was startled. “Do 
you mean to say he has been half starving ?” 

‘Yes, I do,” said Jorkins. ‘ Half starv- 
ing while you have been, stuffing yourself 
here every night till I thought you ’d burst. 
Sometimes,” Jorkins added with desperate 
candour, ‘I almost wished you had.” 

The old man reeled back in his chair. 
“‘ Explain,” he commanded sternly, ‘* what 
you have been doing.” 

“I don’t care if I do,” said Jorkins; 
“and you can turn me out in the gutter to 
starve too, if you like. You’ll be sorry 
for it some day; and you’ll be proud of 
him, too, when you see the telegram in 
the library saying as how Mr. ‘Oliver 
West’ is Fl 

“Who ?” 

“Your own son. It’s his nom de pen.” 

“His what ?” 

‘‘His nom de pen,” explained Jorkins. 
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Game-pie, Sir? You're dreaming. 
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L’m—I'm proud of our lad. 
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“He’s won the hundred guineas. If you 
don’t give it to him, 1’ll draw the money 
out of the bank myself, poor boy, and—and 
write to the papers about it.” 

Mr. Binks Senior forgot the training of 
years. ‘‘ Jorkins,” he said angrily, “‘ you’re 
a silly old fool!” 

‘Thank you, Sir,” said Jorkins. “It 
ain’t respectful for me to say it, but I ain’t 
the on/y old fool in the world.” 

“I insist upon knowing what you’ve 
done,” said Mr. Binks Senior, trying to 
keep up his angry tone. 

Jorkins steadied himself with his hands 
on the back of a chair. 

“The poor dear lad’s been starving 
till he’s as thin as a post. He didn’t 
know I’d found out how badly he was 
getting on; he didn’t know I’ve been 
paying that woman twice as much as he 
thinks he’s paying her; he didn’t know 
it’s your wine he’s been drinking, your 
game-pie he’s been eating, your cigars 
he’s been smoking, your table-linen he’s 
He didn’t know none of 
these things, but ”—he again glared at his 
master—‘‘I did, and I’m glad of it.” 

‘* Are you aware that you have been steal- 
ing, and that you are liable to a long term 
of imprisonment for all this ?” asked Mr. 
Binks Senior. 

“Yes; I’m quite aware of it, and I’m 
glad. You'll excuse me for saying I’m 
d——d glad, Sir! Nowsend for a police- 
man and get it over.” 

*“* Did you pay for the doctor too?” 

“1 paid for everything that I couldn’t— 
couldn’t borrow from here. I’m an old 
man, and how could I face my Maker 
after helping you murder your own son?” 

‘“Murder!” Mr. Binks was genuinely 
startled out of his stiffness. 

“Yes, murder. But what’s the good of 
talking to you—a man with a ’eart like 
Exeter Hall doorstep. When the poor 
lad was out of his mind, he called for you 
instead of me all the time. He didn’t 
know I was there.” 

Mr. Binks looked at him. ‘ You’re 
very pale and thin, too, Jorkins. I hadn’t 
noticed how ill you were. It—it was 
thoughtless of me.” 

‘* Oh, it don’t matter about me. I wasn’t 
going to let him die down there; 1’m proud, 
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and it’s told on me a bit, having to sneak 
things out of the area when you wasn’t 
about. What would you have said if I 
hadn’t helped him! You’d better send 
for the police and get it over. I’ve stolen 
lots of other things you don’t know nothing 
about, and I’m glad of it.” 

“Then you ’ve no apology to make ?” 

“No,” said Jorkins shortly; “I ain’t— 
not unless you have. If it was to come over 
again to-morrow, I'd do it the same.” 

Without a word, Mr. Binks Senior got 
up, shook Jorkins warmly by the hand, 
went to his desk, and returned with a 
cheque for five hundred pounds. ‘I’m 
not giving you this money to insult you,” 
he said, in a broken voice; “‘ it—it’s my 
way of apologising. Order the carriage 
at once, and we’ll go down and fetch 
Master Algernon home again.” 

‘* Suppose he won’t come,” said Jorkins, 
bewildered by his master’s change of tone. 
“‘ Master Algernon can be obstinit—I 
mean firm—too, when he likes.” 

** He shall be as obstinate as he pleases,” 
said Mr. Binks Senior. ‘‘ Now go and get 
me my fur coat, and order the carriage. I 
wonder at your leaving the boy down there 
in this heartless way, Jorkins. He might 
be dead by this time. Why didn’t you tell 
me of his illness? There! There! Don't 
stop to bandy words with me, but go and 
get ready to come with me at once.” 

When Jorkins had left the room, the old 
man stfode hurriedly up and down until 
he came to a portrait of the lad’s mother. 
Somehow, the pompous crust of years fell 
away from him; he was a lad again who 
meant to make a name in the world. Pre- 
sently, Mr. Binks Senior put his hand 
softly against the flowers on the dead 
woman’s breast. ‘“‘I’m—I’m proud of 
our lad,” he said, as the eyes of the dead 
woman smiled down into his. ‘“ Proud of 
him! If—if you had stayed with me, I— 
I might have been a—a better man.” 

Jorkins shuffled into the room with 
Mr. Binks Senior’s second-best coat, and 
hurriedly helped him into it. 

“It’s a cold night,” said Mr. Binks 
Senior. ‘‘ Where’s my fur coat ?” 

“In the carriage,” said Jorkins defiantly. 

“In the carriage ? What for?” 

‘“* Master Algernon,” said Jorkins. 












By 


F I confess as a caricaturist, surely I 

need not caricature my confessions 
Although I have 
illustrated novels, short stories, fairy tales, 


by any mock-modesty. 


poems, parodies, satires, and jeux desprit, 
for the realistic, the fanciful, the weirdly 
imaginative, and the broadly humorous, as 
my Punch colleague, E. T. Milliken, wrote, 
my more distinctive, natural and favourite, 
métier is that of graphic art. 

Caricature pure and simple is not the 
art I either care for or succeed in practising 
as well as I do in my less known, more 
When I 
joined Punch, at the age of twenty-six, 


serious, and more finished work. 


nine-tenths of my time previous to that 
were occupied (ever since I was fifteen 
years of age) in drawing far more elab- 


orate and finished work than would be 
in keeping in a periodical such as Punch. 
Punch required ‘funny little figures,” and 
I supplied them; but my méfer, I must 
confess, was work requiring more de- 
mand upon direct draughtsmanship and 
power. Iam a funny‘man, a caricaturist by 
force of circumstances ; an artist, a satirist, 
and a cartoonist by nature and training. 

low 
comedian to play Hamlet, that of every 
caricaturist to be able to paint a picture 
which shall be worthy of a place on the 
walls of the National Gallery”—are my 


own words on the platform; but I do not 


“It is the ambition of every 
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essay to play Hamlet on the platform, nor 
do I paint pictures for posterity in my 
studio. Therefore I do not place myself 
in the categozy of either, for I am neither 
a low comedian nor am [I strictly and 
This fact is 
the 
public, but it is known to the publishers, 


solely a mere caricaturist. 
perhaps not generally known to 
and when a Society Church paper wished 
to present a series of supplements — 
portraits of the leading clergy—I was 
The portrait of 
Canon Liddon, which is here very much 


selected as the artist. 
reduced, is one of these. 

And, furthermore, I received a com- 
mission from General Booth, which unfor- 
tunately, through pressure of work, I was 
unable to undertake, to make a study of 
Mrs. Booth, who was at the time on her 
death-bed, suffering from cancer, which 
the General was ‘‘ exceedingly anxious” 
to reproduce and issue to his Army, as 
he had “never yet been able to secure 
a good photograph, although frequent 
attempts had been made 
London photographers.” 

There take 
great trouble to see their subject from 
the artistic standpoint. 


by eminent 


are some writers who 


One sensational 


writer with whom I am 


acquainted 
make a complete model in card- 
board of his “Haunted Grange,” so as 
the 


will 


to avoid absurdities in working 
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out of the tale. The ‘‘ Bloodstained Tower” _lessness, or, shall I say, agility? ‘Hilarity 
is therefore always in its place, and the Hall” or “ Stucco Castle” is supposed to 
“ Assassin’s Door” and ‘“‘Ghost’s Window” be a firm erection, capable of withstanding 
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do not change places, tothe bewilderment of storm, or, if necessary, siege; whereas 
the keen-witted reader. Many writers, on the artist too often detects the author 
the other hand, show an extraordinary care- turning it inside out and upside down to 





270 SOME 
suit his convenience, like the mechanical 
quick-change scenes in our modern real- 
istic dramas. This was the case with Sir 
Walter Besant, whose ‘“ All in a Garden 
Fair” I illustrated. 
and a delightful conversationalist, he was 
the most practical and 


Besides being a wit 


CANON LIDDON. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN 


businesslike of 


ILLUSTRATOR. 


‘“‘Ah,” said Besant, “‘how funny! Do you 
know, I overheard two of my little girls 
talking a few mornings ago, and one said to 
the other, ‘ Papa does not write all his stories, 
you know—Charlie Green helps him.’ ” 

(Green was at the time _ illustrating 
Besant’s ‘Chaplain of the Fleet.”) 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


By kind Permission of the Proprietors of the ‘‘ British Weekly. 
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authors. It was a treat to meet him, as 
I frequently did, walking into town, and 
enjoy his vivacious humour. I recollect 
one morning, speaking of illustrators, 
mentioning the fact that Cruikshank always 
imagined that Dickens had taken “ Oliver 
Twist” from him, merely endowing it with 
literary merit here and there, and palming 
it off as his own, 


About the same period I was selected 
to illustrate Mr. James Payn’s serial story 
in the J//ustrated London News, in which 
the author minutely describes the scene 
of the semi-historical romance. I, being 
a thoroughly conscientious artist, visited 
James Payn, then editor of the Cornhill, 
in his editorial den in Waterloo Place, to 
talk the matter over. My notes were; 
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“‘ Jetty—Lovers meet—Ancient church— 
Old houses.” But the “Jetty” was she 
important object—I must get that. I 
therefore started for 
the south 
Vain, vain! 
ghost of a 
was to be 


coast. 
not a 
jetty 

seen. At 
unearthed 
the ‘oldest inhabi- 
tant,” who took us 
back to where a few 
sticks in the water 
alone marked 
it stood “a-many 
years ago.” I tried 
to develop some of 
the powers of the late Professor Owen, 
when he constructed an animal from the 
smallest bone, and succeeded in “ evolv- 
ing” a jetty from the green remains of 
four wooden posts. 

I forgave Payn as I forgave Besant. 
Both men were as genial as they were 
eminent, and but for the circumstances 
of illustrating their stories I might not 
have enjoyed their acquaintance. And 
did not Payn originate that simple recipe 
of getting rid of callers, which bids one, 
to bring the conversation to an abrupt 
termination, say absolutely nothing, but 
steadfastly stare at the visitor until he 
leaves? I can vouch for its being a simple 
and effective plan. 

When I entered his editorial sanctum 
the genial essayist received me most 
cordially, and looked the picture of 
comfort, surrounded as he was by a 
heterogeneous collection of pipes. Pre- 
sently, through the clouds of smoke 
through which he had chatted in that 
lively, vivacious manner peculiarly his 
own, he knocked the ashes out of his 
finished pipe and mutely stared point- 
biank at me till I, like the pipe, went 
out also. But before making my exit I 
reminded him that I had read the recipe 
I refer to, and up to which he was no 
doubt acting, and that I was pleased and 
interested that he practised the doctrine 
he preached. Possibly this remark of 
mine was unexpected, and therefore some- 
what disconcerted him for a moment, 


last we 


where 
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for he quickly replied, ‘‘ Not at all! not 
at all! Fact is, 1 was rather upset before 
you came in by a miserable man who 
called to me, and at the moment 
I was, @ propos of him, thinking of a 
funny story about Theodore Hook which I 
came across last night and never heard 
of before. Poor Hook was at a smart 
dinner one evening, but proved the wet 
blanket on a merry meeting. This 
most unusual phase surprised everybody 
present, so much so that his host ventured 
to remark that the volatile Theodore did 
not seem so merry as usual. 

““*Merry? I should think not! I 
should like to see anyone merry who 
has gone through what I have this after- 
noon!” 

“** What 
with one voice. 

«Well, I’ll tell you,’ said Hook. ‘I 
have just come up from York in the 
stage -coach, and I was rather late in 
taking my seat; the top was occupied to 
the full, so I had no alternative but to 
become an inside passenger. The only 
other occupant of the interior was a 


see 


was that?’ asked everyone, 


THE “ JETTY.” 


By kind Permission of the “‘ Magazine of Art.” 


melancholy individual rolled up in a 
corner. He had donned his great-coat, 
the collar of which was turned right up 
over his ears. He stolidly sat there, 
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never uttering a word, until I became 
fascinated by his weird appearance. By- 
and-by the sun sank below the western 
horizon, the inside of the coach became 


““THAT’S JUST WHAT I HAVE DONE.” 


darker and darker, and more 
seemed the cadaverous stranger 
blackness increased. 


ghastly 
as the 
The strain was too 
much for me. I could not keep silent 
another minute. 

““*My good Sir,’ I said, ‘whatever is 
the matter with you ?’ 


““*T°]l tell you,’ he slowly muttered. 


‘Some months ago I invested in two 
tickets in a great lottery, but. when I told 
my wife of the speculation I had indulged 
in, she nagged and nagged at me to such 
a frightful extent that at last I sold the 
tickets.’ 

“* Well?’ 

““*Well, do you know, Sir, to-day those 
two numbers won the two first prizes, and 
those two prizes represent a sum of money 
of colossal magnitude.’ 

““*Good gracious me!’ I shouted. ‘If 
that had happened to me it would have 
driven me to desperation! In fact, I really 
believe that I should have been frantic 
enough to have cut my throat!’ 

‘“** Why, that’s just what I have done!’ 
replied the stranger, as he turned down 
his collar. ‘Look here!’” 

The illustrator’s difficulties by no means 
end when the author is satisfied. Many 
authors give you every facility, and 
hamper you with no impossibilities ; but 
then steps in the editor, especially if he 
be the editor of a ‘‘ goody” magazine. 
Novels will be novels, and love and lovers 
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will find their way even into the immaculate 
pages of our monthly elevators. I once 
found it so, and certainly I thought that 
here was plain sailing. A tender inter- 
view at the garden-gate. Shc “ sighed 
and looked down as Charles Thorndike 
took her hand”—unavoidable and not 
unacceptable subject. Lovers are all 
commonplace young men with large eyes, 
long legs, and small moustaches (villains’ 
moustaches grow apace); moreover, lovers, 
I believe, generally take care to avoid 
observation. But no! It appears that 
‘our subscribers” have a stern code which 
may not be lightly infringed. A _ letter 
from the editor rebukes worldly 
ways— 

Dear Sir,—Will you kindly give Charles Thorn- 
dike a beard, and show an aunt or uncle or 
some chaperon in the distance? The subject and 


treatment are hardly suitable otherwise to our 
young readers. 


my 


It is equally difficult to comply with an 
editorial request such as this: ‘‘ The story 
I send you is as dull as ditch-water; do 
please read it over and illustrate it with 
lively pictures.” 

But some authors 
lishers, and they are 


are their own pub- 
then generally more 


A TENDER INTERVIEW AT THE GARDEN GATF. 
By kind Permission of the “ Magazine of Art.” 


careful of the illustrations. Perhaps the 
most exacting of all authors was “‘ Lewis 
Carroll.” 
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HE name of 
Charles Lut- 
widge Dodg- 
son is practi- 
cally unknown 
outside of 
Oxford Uni- 
versity, where 
he was mathe- 
matical 
lecturer of 
Christ Church; 
but the name 

and fame of ‘ Lewis Carroll,” author of 

those inimitable books for children, both 
young and old, “ Alice’s Adventures in 

Wonderland” and ‘‘ Through the Look- 

ing-Glass and What Alice Found There,” 

are known and beloved all over the world. 

When I, a little, a very little, boy in 
knickerbockers, first enjoyed the adven- 
tures of Alice and worshipped the pen and 
the pencil which recorded them, I little 
thought I would some day 
work hand in hand with the 
author; and when that day 

did arrive I regretted that 

I had not been born twenty- 

two years before I had, since 

for me to follow Tenniel 
was quite as difficult and 
unsatisfactory a task as for 

Carroll to follow Carroll. 

The worst of it was that I 

was conscious of this, and 

Lewis Carroli was not. For- 

tunately for me, Sylvie was 

not like her prototype Alice; 
the illustrations for Sylvie 
would not have _ suited 

Tenniel as Alice did. I 

therefore did not fear com- 

parison, but what I did fear 
was that Carroll would not 
be Carroll; and Carroll 
wasn’t —he was Dodgson. 

I wish I had illustrated him 

when he was Carroll. 

‘“*Of course the story has 

Dodgson’s other features— 





delightful nonsense not 
surpassed by anything in 
‘Wonderland,’ childish 
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prattle with all the charm of reality 
about it, and pictures which may fairly 
be said to rival those of Sir John 
Tenniel. Had these been all, the book 
would have been a great success. As 
things are, there are probably hundreds of 
readers who have been scared by the 
religious arguments and _ political dis- 
cussions which make up a large part of 
it, and who have never discovered that 
Sylvie is just as entrancing a personage as 
Alice when you get to know her.” 

The character of the book was a bitter 
disappointment to me. I did not want to 
illustrate a book of his with any “‘ purpose” 
other than the purpose of delightful 
amusement, as “‘ Alice” was. Tenniel had : 
point-blank refused to illustrate another 
story for Carroll—he was, Tenniel told 
me, ‘‘ impossible ”—and Carroll evidently 
was not satisfied with other artists he had 
tried, as he wrote me: “I have a con- 
siderable mass of chaotic materials for a 


INSTRUCTIONS IN A LETTER FROM LEWIS CARROLL. 
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story, but have never had the heart to go 
to work to construct the story as a whole, 
owing to its seeming so hopeless that I 





LEWIS CARROLL’S NOTE TO ME FOR A PATHETIC 


PICTURE. 
should ever’ find a suitable artist. Now 
that you are found,” etc. That was in 


1885, and we worked together for seven 
years. Tenniel and other artists declared 
I would not work with Carroll for 
seven weeks! I accepted the challenge, 
but I, for that purpose, adopted 
quite a new method. No artist 


is more matter-of-fact or 
businesslike than myself: to 
Carroll I was not Hy. F., 
but someone else, as fe was 
someone else. I was wilful 
and erratic, bordering on 
insanity. We therefore got on 
splendidly. 

Lewis Carroll was as unlike 
any other man as his books 


were unlike any other author’s 
books. It was a relief to meet 
the pure, simple, innocent 
dreamer of children, after the 
selfish commercial mind of most 
authors. Yet, like Hans Ander- 
sen, he was a spoilt child. It 
is recorded of Andersen that he 
actually shed tears, even in late 
life, should the cake at tea be 


handed to 


anyone before he 


chose the largest slice. Carroll 
was not selfish, but+*a_ liberal- 


minded, liberal-handed_philan- 
thropist, but his egotism was 
all but second childhood. He 
informed my wife that she was the most 
privileged woman in the world, for she knew 
the man who knew his (Lewis Carroll’s) 
ideas—that ought to content her. She 
must not see a picture or read a line of 
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the manuscript; it was sufficient for her 
to gaze at me outside of my studio with 
admiration and respect, as the only man 
besides Lewis Carroll himself with 
a knowledge of Lewis Carroll’s 
forthcoming work. 

But his egotism carried him 
still further. He was determined 
no one should read his manu- 
script but ne and 1; so in the 
dead of night (he sometimes 
wrote up to 4a.m.) he cut his 
manuscript into horizontal strips 
of four or five lines, then placed 
the whole of it in a sack and shook 
it up; taking out piece by piece, he 
pasted the strips down as they happened 
to come. ‘The result was, in such 
a manuscript—dealing with nonsense 
on one page and theology on another— 
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audacious in the extreme, if not absolutely 
profane. For example— 


And I found myself repeating, as I left church, 
the words of Jacob, when he * awaked out of his 
sleep,” surely the Lord is in this. 








































ORIGINAL SKETCH BY LEWIS CARROLL OF HIS 


CHARMING HERO AND HEROINE. 


And once more those shrill discordant tones rang 
out— 

‘‘He thought he saw a Banker’s Clerk 
Descending from a ‘bus; 

He looked again, and found it was— 
A Hippopotamus.” 

These incongruous strips were elabor- 
ately and mysteriously marked with 
numbers and letters and various hiero- 
glyphics, to decipher which would really 
have turned my assumed eccentricity into 
positive madness. I therefore sent the 


whole manuscript back to him, and 
threatened to strike! ‘This had the 
desired effect. I then 


received manuscript I 
could read, although 
frequently puzzled by 
its being mixed up with 
Euclid and problems 
in abstruse mathe- 
matics. 

The extraordinary 
workings of this 
unique mindare shown 
by quotations from his 
letters to me— 


I think I had better 
explain part of the plot 
as to these two—Sylvie 
and Bruno. They are not 
fairies right through the 
book—but children. All 
these conditions make their 
dress rather a puzzle. They 
mustn’t have wings; that 
is clear, and it must be 
quite the common dress 
of London life. It should 
be as fanciful as possible, 
so as just to be pre- 
sentable in Society. The 
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friends might be able to say: “‘ What 
oddly dressed children!” But they 
oughtn’t to say: “ They are not 
human ! ” 

Now I think you’ll say you have 
‘got your work cut out for you” to 
invent a suitable dress ! 


How I wish I had had those 
dresses cut out for me! The 
above instructions were quickly 
followed by other suggestions, 
which added to my already 
scanty idea of a costume suit- 
able to Kensington Gardens and 
to fairyland! I was thinking 
this difficulty would be lessened if the 
story took place in winter, when I 
received another letter, which, I must 
frankly confess, rather alarmed me— 


As to the dresses of these children in their fairy 
state (we shall sometimes have them mixing in 
Society, and supposed to be real children ; and for 
that they must, I suppose, be dressed as in ordinary 
life, but eccentrically, so as to make a little dis- 
tinction). I wish I dared dispense with a// costume: 
naked children are so perfectly pure and lovely; but 
Mrs. Grundy would be furious—it would never do. 
Then the question is, How little dress will com 
tent her? Bare legs and feet we must have, at any 
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SYLVIE AND BRUNO.—MY ORIGINAL DRAWING FOR LEWIS CARROLL. 
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rate. I so entirely detest that monstrous fashion, 
high heels (and, in fact, have planned an attack on 
it in this very book), that I cannot possibly allow 
my sweet little heroine to be victimised by it. 
Another fashion he 


monstrous con- 


demns refers to a picture of his grown- 
up heroine in London Society— 


Could you cut off those high shoulders from 
her sleeves? Why should we pay any deference 
to a hideous fashion that will be extinct a year 
hence? Next to the unapproachable ugliness of 
‘crinoline,’’ I think these high-shouldered sleeves 
are the worst things invented for ladies in our time. 
Imagine how horrified they would be if one of their 
daughters were vead/y shaped like that ! 

The fairy Sylvie was my own daughter. 
All the children in his books | illustrated 
were my own children ; yet this fact never 
struck him! He visited us in the country 
when I was at work, and I soon afterwards 
received the following letter— 

Thanks. I was not aware that the boy, whose 
photo I sent you had far-apart eyes. If you think 
(and you are guzte the best judge of the point) that 
these eyes are needed in order to give to the face 
the fun and roguery I want expressed, by all means 
retain them. 

It had occurred to me to write and beg that, if 
Arundel did not furnish all requisite models for 
drawing from life, you would let all portions of 
pictures which would have to be done without 
models or wait until you return to town, wait. 
But as I think you definitely told me that you 
neter do the finished pictures except from life, I 
presume the petition to be superfluous. 


When I received this letter. at Arundel 
my second boy was sitting in his bathing- 
costume on a garden-roller on the lawn 
for a picture of Bruno sitting on a dead 
mouse. I was chaffing my model about 
flirting with a young lady he met at a 
children’s garden-party, and threatened to 
inform his sweetheart in London, when he 
assured me with knowingness: ‘ Fact is, 
Papa, the young lady here is all right for 
the country, you know—but she would 
never do in town!” 

It was the same idea as Lewis Carroll’s 
about models. 

Lewis Carroll came from Oxford one 
evening, early in the history of the work, 
to dine, and afterwards to see a batch of 
work. He ate little, drank little, but 
enjoyed a few glasses of sherry, his 
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favourite wine. ‘‘ Now,” he said, ‘for 
the studio!” I rose and led the way. 
My wife sat in astonishment. She knew 
I had nothing to show. Through the 
drawing-room, the steps of the 
conservatory to the door of my studio. 
My hand is on the handle. Through 
excitement, Lewis Carroll stammers worse 
than ever. Now to see the work for his 
great book! I pause, turn my back to 
the closed door, and thus address the 
astonished Don: ‘Mr. Dodgson, I am 


down 


I GO MAD! 


very eccentric—I cannot help it! Let me 
explain to you clearly, before you enter 
my studio, that my eccentricity sometimes 
takes a violent form. If I, in showing my 
work, discover in your face the slightest 
sign that you are not absolutely satisfied 
with any particle of this work in progress, 
the whole of it goes into the fire. It isa 
risk: will you accept it, or will you wait 
till 1 have the drawings qguwz/e finished and 
send them to Oxford ?” 

“J—I—I ap—appreciate your feel- 
ings—I—I—should feel the same myself. 
1 am off to Oxford!” And he went. 
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MET her on the Euston platform, 

whither I had dashed, urged forward 

by the disquieting thought that I was late. 

Judge, therefore, of my annoyance when 

I found that ten minutes must elapse 
before the train was due to start. 

Five minutes went by. 

“ Still another five!” I ejaculated 
impatiently, and began to speak evil of 
my watch and to mutter smothered impre- 
cations against the world in general. 
Suddenly I beheld her. 

She was not much to look at in the way 
of dress; merely a simple black coat and 
skirt and a large black hat. My sister 
would have called it a “ picture-hat.” 

I glanced at her as she passed me: 
thought about her and then glanced again. 
I wondered what class she was travelling, 
whether first, second, or third, and prayed 
that it might be the latter. 

I was, and still am, “‘a rising young 
barrister,” with a future before him if he 
“pushes.” My income left, and_ still 
leaves, much to be desired. 

My sister, Lady —ah—Loveday, we 
will say (no need to mention names), 
was giving a ball at her country-house 
up North, and had invited me to bé 
present. Up to this moment the invita- 
tion had occupied a distinctly prominent 
position in my thoughts, but as I watched 
that fair vision of womanhood pacing the 
Euston platform, it faded into absolute 
insignificance. I could only gaze and 
ponder and marvel over her. 

I do not know if the object of my 
suddenly awakened admiration were con- 
scious of the interest she excited; if she 
were, she concealed the knowledge most 
cleverly. We passed and repassed each 
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other. At one moment I was filled with 
fury that so fair a creature should be 
allowed to pace a station platform alone 
and unprotected, while at another I 
rejoiced that such was the case. For an 
emergency might arise, and I become her 
gallant preserver. The mere thought was 
bliss ! 

A momentary stir and bustle announced 


that the remaining five minutes had 
elapsed. 
With keenest interest I watched her 


as she moved from carriage to carriage, 
finally stepping into a third-class compart- 
ment. 

Alas! fickle fortune, had you forsaken 
her also? Was she obliged to tread life’s 
rough road ? And breathinga sigh of pity, 
a sigh of relief, I without an instant’s hesi- 
tation stepped in after her, seated myself 
in the far corner, and opened my rews- 
paper. 

She paid not the smallest attention to 
me ; but after settling herself comfortably. 
scanned the pages of a magazine witli 
leisurely interest. 

While she was thus engaged I took the 
opportunity of studying her a little closer. 
She had a fair, pale face, blue eyes, well- 
defined arched eyebrows, and brown hair. 

Commonplace, you say? Well! yes, 
perhaps you are right; and her charms 
ticked off in black and white may appear 
so. But take into consideration the fact 
that I am powerless to describe that inde- 
scribable, undefinable ‘“‘ something” which 
seemed to exhale from her as the subtle 
perfume of some rare, sweet flower, and it 
was precisely this ‘ something” which 
worked the mischief. 

She is a high-bred woman, an aristocratic 
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woman; a woman whose ancestors stretch 
back—a long unbroken line of noble men 
and women—into the very earliest pages of 
history. 

Thus I mentally soliloquised, and the 
soliloquy afforded me exquisite happiness. 

Ah, yes ; she did credit to the blue blood 
in her veins! You saw it in the turn of 
her head, in the glance of her eye! 

How I wished my sister were near to 
observe this peerless pearl of her sex ! 

As we journeyed onwards our carriage 
gradually filled at the different stations. 
Space became more and more confined, 
until at last I began reluctantly to think 
that I should be obliged to seek quarters 
elsewhere. It fretted me also to see her 
being squashed and jostled by the common 
herd. Yet she bore it all with a sweet 
simplicity and forbearance. 

A woman with a baby ultimately decided 
me upon flight. I can honestly say that 
nothing less could have induced me to 
quit my seat. However, this woman and 
her baby got in at Wigan and ensconced 
herself close to me. We sat shoulder to 
shoulder. No sooner was she settled than 
she turned her baby round facing me, and 
exclaimed coaxingly— 

** Look at the pretty gentleman, baby!” 

The baby looked, and its mouth assumed 
a downward curve, puckers innumerable 
gathered on its chubby countenance, the 
nondescript features contracted into a 
blurred mass, while over the whole there 
rapidly spread an alarming crimson hue. 
All preparations thus completed, there 
burst forth a yell that sent me springing 
from my seat as though having received 


an electric shock, and, dashing madly 


from the carriage, I bounded into the 
adjoining compartment as the train began 
to move. The blessed relief to find it was 
a “Smoking”! A pipe would sooth my 
quivering nerves. 

At Preston I took a turn up and down 
the platform. She took the same. And 
to my intense satisfaction I saw that the 
occupants of her carriage had departed. 
I fancied she smiled as I followed her into 
the now empty carriage, and resumed my 
former seat. 

I looked at her, musing gloomily over 
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a fate which decreed that we must separate 
at Carnforth—my destination—and I won- 
dered if our paths would ever cross again. 

Thus musing, my eyes alighted upon a 
somewhat heavily built black bag poised 
upon the rack just above her head. 
“Decidedly unsafe,” thought 1; “the 
slightest jolt will bring it down.” 

The thought was barely formed before 
the jolt came. I saw the bag tremble, and 
ere I could prevent it, come crashing down, 
by a hair’s breadth escaping her head. 
She gave a faint scream; the next instant 
I was clutching the bag fiercely. 

** Are you hurt ?” I gasped. 

‘“No, no, only startled,” and she gave 
the sweetest smile—the most grateful 
glance. 

* * * * 

The bag had introduced us! I talked 
to her, and she listened. Presently I told 
her, with dejected mien, that I must get 
out at Carnforth; whereupon she hung her 
head, and murmured— 

**So must I.” 

Then all was explained—we were bound 
for the selfsame place. 

I could have shouted with joy—she 
merely smiled. 

“* Lady Loveday is my sister, don’t you 
know,” I said, at which she _ started 
slightly, and I wondered why. 

‘I hope—indeed, I am sure, that you and 
Ella will be the greatest friends,” I burst 
out in a spasm of confidence. 

Again she smiled, the faintest suspicion 
of crimson tinging her soft cheeks. 

“Indeed, I hope we shall,” was all she 
answered. 

‘** You will keep one or two dances for 
me,” urged I, and rambled on excitedly 
about the ball. 

She blushed again more vividly and 
whispered shyly— 

“*T don’t think I shall dance.” 

“But why, Miss I paused and 
looked at her inquiringly. ‘‘Won’t you 
tell me your name ?” I pleaded. 

She hesitated. I grew impatient. She 
saw it, and it appeared to embarrass her. 

‘*Miss Reedly,” she stammered at 
length. 

What was the matter with her ! 
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‘‘May I put your name down for the I helped her out at Carnforth, and then 
first and sixth and : we found that her luggage was missing. 
I stopped abruptly. Herpretty eyebrows She took it very calmly, which made 
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were puckered. She looked like a dis- me think all the more highly of her. 
tressed child. “*Evidently been used to a maid,” thought 

So I gave it up as a bad business, I. ‘‘Not accustomed to look after her own 
nevertheless registering a vow to dance with belongings. Poor girl, how she must feel 
her whether she would or she would not. the change!” 
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I telegraphed along the line after the 
missing luggage, told the porter to see to 
my traps, and then went in pursuit of Miss 
Reedly, who, to my grief, seemed trying to 
avoid me. 

‘* She feels her lonely position most 
acutely,” ran on my thoughts. ‘Ella 
should have come to the station to meet 
her. It would have been only nice, and, 
by Jove! I shall tell her so. Still, Miss 
Reedly might trust me a little more.” 

I caught up to her, and laid my hand on 
her arm. 

“Allow me to conduct you to the 
carriage,” said I, speaking rather stiffly, 
for I was hurt at her behaviour. She hung 
back, and, I saw, would gladly have made 
her escape. 

But thinking that she was merely over- 
fatigued, I took her by the arm and led 
her out to where the carriage waited. 

The footman flung open the door. 

“Oh, no, not in there!” protested Miss 
Reedly, drawing back. 

I gazed at her in alarm. 

You are ill!” I cried. ‘‘ Never mind, 
we shall soon reach Rayforth now,” and 
without more ado, using gentle force, I 
assisted her into the carriage. 

To my annoyance she sank down on 
the back seat, from whence I had some 
difficulty in dislodging her—the footman 
meanwhile standing by enjoying the situ- 
ation, though his expressionless face gave 
me no opportunity to vent my wrath. 

“Any luggage, Madam?” asked he 
deferentially. 

“This lady has lost her luggage. It 
will follow by the next train; and see that 
it is brought out,” answered I sharply. 

“‘ Very good, Sir.” 

An instant later we were bowling along 
behind a pair of the finest horses in the 
county. . 

I could not understand Miss Reedly 
at all. She appeared thoroughly upset, 
though why Heaven only knew! She 
shrank back in her corner of the carriage 
and never opened her lips. She inter- 
laced her fingers ; clasped and unclasped 
her hands. I watched her out of the 
corners of my eyes, trying vainly to solve 
the mystery which seemed to envelope 
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her. Her cheeks were pale no longer; 
while her eyes, which I must confess had 
been before of a somewhat insipid blue, 
were now dark and lustrous. 

‘* You have been to Rayforth before ?” I 
ventured, anxious to break the silence, 
which threatened to become oppressive. 

‘*Oh, no! no, never!” she hastened to 
assure me. Then, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, she turned impulsively towards me. 
There was, however, such an expression 
on her face, her eyes shone with so liquid a 
brilliancy, suggesting tears perilously near 
the surface, that I caught her outstretched 
hands, exclaiming— 

“Don’t tell me anything! Don’t, pray 
don’t, if it pains you! I have no right to 
hear it!” 

She gazed at me with wide-opened eyes, 
her parted lips closed, and with a hope- 
less gesture she sank back against the 
cushions. 

You see, hang it all! my imagination 
had taken the bit between its teeth and 
bolted. Never was romance so strange, 
so thrilling as the history I wove for the 
silent girl at my side. We covered another 
mile without a word passing between us. 

She sat quite motionless, gazing into 
space, distress painted clearly on her deli- 
cate face. And my heart beat in quick 
response to her pain. 

“Miss Reedly,” I began again, feeling 
that I must break through this silence at 
any cost, ‘don’t be anxious about your 
luggage. I promise, ’pon my honour, to 
see that you have it in time for the ball. 
Why did you not ask me to look after it for 
you ?”—this in atone of gentle reproach. 
“You would have been conferring a great 
favour by doing so. But come, will you 
not make amends for past unkindness, and 
give me one dance? Only one, Miss 
Reedly! I shall be content with even 
that.” 

She shook her head and averted her 
face. 

Thoroughly angry, yet more than ever 
fascinated, I stared out of the window, 
reflecting upon the perversity of women, 
and this woman in particular. 

Rayforth is a lovely old place, and I 
felt proud as the carriage turned in at the 
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gates and rolled smoothly up the avenue 
between rows of stately trees, until the 
Hall itself was in view. 

Had her childhood been spent in a place 
such as this ? 

I glanced at her to see if the scenes of 
bygone days rushed back upon her with 
overwhelming force. But no; her attitude 
was unaltered, and I laughed at myself for 
a fool. How could she—proud descendant 
of an unbroken line—evince emotion like 
an ordinary woman ! 

The hall-door stood open, and a flood 
of light streaming out chased back a 
portion of the gloom. 

As Miss Reedly stepped from the 
carriage, I noticed that she held her head 
high, and that the quiet blue eyes flashed 
defiance. This change in her demeanour 
surprised and troubled me; nor did she 
look so well as when cloaked in that 
impenetrable calm. 

We walked up the steps side by side. 

Much to my astonishment, neither Ella 
nor her husband was in the hall to wel- 
come us. 

I would have taken Miss Reedly straight 
to my sister had she not firmly declined, 
pleading fatigue and begging to be shown 
at once to her room. 

I was bitterly disappointed, having 
pictured with pleasure the meeting 
between the two women. So engrossed 
was I in watching the place where Miss 
Reedly had disappeared that I was not 
conscious of Ella’s approach, until a gay 
voice exclaimed— 

“‘ Geoff, dear old boy, this is delight- 
ful!” 

I returned the hearty embrace, though 
inwardly wondering and a little resentful 
that she never mentioned my fair travel- 
ling companion. 

I longed to do so myself. But I have 
always noticed that when one is deeply 
interested in somebody, one studiously 
refrains from mentioning that somebody's 
name. So it was with me. 

Ella soon left me, saying that I could not 
have the monopoly of her attentions, as 
she had many guests to entertain, to which 
I eagerly assented, for I counted Miss 
Reedly among the number. 


A couple of hours later I made inquiries 
concerning the missing luggage, and 
learned that it had arrived safely. Where- 
upon I fell to dreaming, and conjured up 
an entrancing vision of Aer clad in a gown 
of clinging draperies. 

Well, Rayforth was packed with people, 
and mighty lively. The ball was a huge 
success. I did not enjoy it, however— 
she was absent. 

The hours slipped by, and still there 
came no news of her. 

Ella was so busy here, there, and every- 
where that to question her was impussible. 
I endured in grim silence, feeling horribly 
cut up about the whole thing, and reproach- 
ing myself for gross neglect. She had 
been ill, notwithstanding which I had 
allowed her to pass out of sight, never 
summoning courage even to inquire after 
her welfare. How thoroughly I despised 
myself! The more so because I had made 
up my mind that she was the possessor of 
a sad history. 

The next morning, when the object of 
my every thought still failed to make her 
appearance, I determined to speak to Ella 
and insist upon an explanation. 

I awaited, therefore, a favourable oppor- 
tunity, and then, after a deal of humming 
and hawing, said— 

“Ah! by the way, I am sorry Miss 
Reedly is unwell. Knocked up with the 
journey, I suppose? Delicate girl, I 
should imagine ; not fit to rough it; and 
we certainly had to rough it coming 
down—disgusting lot of people in our 
carriage. But no doubt you have heard 
all about it.” 

I flattered myself that I spoke in a tone 
of utter indifference. Nevertheless, Ella 
turned quickly and looked at me. 

** Miss—Miss—— ?” 

““Miss Reedly,” I filled in curtly, rather 
nettled. 

‘Miss Reedly,” echoed she. “I don’t 
know her, Geoff.” 

Here was a pretty state of affairs! 

I waxed exceedingly wrathful, and made 
some most disparaging remarks about 
Ella and her household — in fact, said 
some things which I won’t repeat and had 
better left unsaid. 
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And didn’t he just carry on! 
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Ella listened in puzzled silence, after 
having vainly tried to stem the raging 
torrent of abuse. 

I fancy she was half incredulous and 
sorely troubled in her mind, fearing that 
her brother was labouring under some 
strange delusion. However, to pacify 
me, she said she would make full in- 
quiries. 

“You have not far to go before learn- 
ing that what I state is an absolute fact,” 
sneered I. “ Both the footman and the 
butler can bear me witness that she 
entered your house. Perhaps you will 
credit their word, if not mine.” 

Ella left the room, while I paced to and 
fro in a state of mind far from enviable. 
Twenty minutes passed; then I heard 
Ella returning. She was walking slowly— 
very slowly—and she hesitated at the door, 
as though reluctant to enter. 

An awful anxiety swept over me. I went 
to the window and gazed out—seeing 
nothing. 

Ella opened the door, and reverently 
closed it after her. After which was 
silence: the clock ticked, the fire 
crackled—that was all. 

I moistened my parched lips, got my 
voice under control, and blurted out— 

“‘ How is she ?” 

But I asked the question without turn- 
ing, having fully made up my mind before- 
hand that she was either dead or dying. 
Ella made no response, and suspense 
being agony, I swung round and faced 
her. 

She looked decidedly queer. Round 
the corners of her mouth there lurked 





a smile which she strove valiantly to 
subdue. 

I will not tell you all she said; suffice 
it to say that she broke the news as gently 
as possible. Miss Reedly was—a house- 
maid ! 

I rather think that something bad 
slipped from me; anyhow, Ella left me 
to my own sweet (?) reflections. 

The most galling part of the whole 
affair was that everyone knew about the 
mysterious stranger who had entered the 
house under my protection. Of course 
they had to hear the sequel. So that when 
I finally showed myself they one and all 
pretended not to see me, yet were, I knew, 
surreptitiously devouring me with their 
eyes. 

I was also quick to perceive—being of a 
most susceptible temperament, as you have 
doubtless remarked !—that it required only 
the smallest provocation to call forth a 
perfect roar of laughter from all quarters. 
Literally speaking, my presence was the 
signal for mirth, and I can assure you that 
I found the situation confoundedly awk- 
ward. My visit was intended to be a long 
one; it proved exquisitely brief! I left 
the following morning. Nevertheless, I 
saw her before departing. 

Sleep deserted me that last night, and 
as seven o’clock struck it found me ready 
and eager to drink in a draught of fresh air. 

But half-way down the staircase I was 
arrested by a voice which I recognised— 

“Lor!” it rang out sweetly, “I was 
frightened. And didn’t he just carry on!” 

Cautiously I peered over the bannisters, 
and beheld Aer. 
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|| APINOKA OF APAMAMA. ||| 


| By LOUIS BECKE, 


Author of “ By 


A FEW years ago an officer of one of 
i her Majesty’s ships, in describing 
his vessel’s cruise through the Gilbert 
Islands, mentioned that the King of 
Butaritari boarded .the war-vessel, and 
was received with ‘“‘the usual honours.” 
Apinoka of Apamama is now dead, but in 
his lifetime he was a man of weight, not 
only in his own dominions, but would be 
considered so anywhere else, as he turned 
the scale at twenty-seven stone. 

Fat monarchs seem to be the rule among 
the Equatorial islands of the Pacific. Even 
so far back as the days of Wallis and 
Cook mention is made of the immense 
proportions of many of the island kings 
and chiefs who visited their ships, and up 
to the present day royalty in the Pacific 
may, even if only clothed with a grass 
girdle round the waist, always be known by 
its superabundance of fat. 

Apinoka was the most famous of all 
the fat potentates of the mid-Pacific isles. 
He died in November 1892, and during 
the course of his reign considerably 
diminished the population of his own 
and the adjacent islands of the Gilbert 
Group ; and gave a considerable amount 
of trouble to the commanders of her 
Majesty’s ships on the Australian Station. 
Under his names of Apinoka, Tem Binoka, 
and Tem Baiteke, he became a terror to 
his neighbours, and made many warlike 
excursions upon the adjoining islands. 

Having in Apamama Lagoon a chain of 
islands which produced some thousands 
of pounds’ worth of copra annually, 
Apinoka spent his revenue royally, de- 
voting, however, the greater part of his 
income to the purchase of deadly weapons. 
How far he would have gone in his career 
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of conquest it is hard to say; but about 
1890 his warlike tendencies and conquest 
of one of the neighbouring islands brought 
upon him the attention of Captain Moore, 
of H.M.S. Dart, who crushed his ambitious 
designs of further conquest by depriving 
him of a great quantity of breech-loading 
rifles. 

During his cruise through the islands of 
the Equatorial Pacific in the steamer Janet 
Nicol, R. L. Stevenson made the acquaint- 
ance of his Majesty of Apamama, and the 
novelist wrote a very interesting and charm- 
ing account of his experiences. He seemed 
to have completely won the regard and 
esteem of the savage King, who was wont 
to express his admiration for Mr. Stevenson 
in language of the most vigorous kind. 

Before proceeding to relate the writer’s 
personal experience of Apinoka, a brief 
account of his dominions will not be out 
of place. Apamama is about the most 
important of that group of low-lying coral 
atolls known as the Gilbert Group, or more 
generally as the Line Islands. Scarcely 
rising to a height of more than fifteen feet 
above the level of the sea, they are yet 
densely covered with vast groves of cocoa- 
nut palms, and support—for their size—a 
large population. The soil is merely a 
mixture of sand and decayed vegetable 
matter, and consequently, except for 
cocoanuts, the pandanus palm, and a 
species of coarse taro called puraka, they 
yield no vegetable food. Fowls and pigs 
are the only animal food to be obtained, 
but the lagoons and the ocean outside 
yield an abundance of fish. Yet poor as 
is their land, the Line Islanders are hardy 
and vigorous, and are without doubt the 
most warlike and intractable of all those 
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inhabiting similarly formed islands in the 
Pacific ; except perhaps the people of 
the Paumotu or Dangerous Archipelago, 
far to the south-east. 

In March 1882 the writer was 
away in a trading vessel on Peru (one 
of the Line Islands), and after a deten- 
tion of about three months, was taken off 
the island by a fine three-masted schooner 
belonging to a Sydney Chinese trading 
firm, and named the George Noble. After 
leaving Peru, we proceeded northward, 
and then headed back to cruise through 
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a mile off the shore and directly in front of 
the King’s residence. The schooner had 
scarce swung to her anchor when a boat 
manned by natives came alongside. ‘The 
steersman, a truculent-looking fellow with 
a cast in his right eye and a viliainous 
mouth, was the King’s major-domo, and 
told the captain that his master had been 
expecting the ship for a long time, and 
was coming aboard at four o’clock. 

And at four o’clock his Majesty came 
alongside in a slashing whaleboat. The 
coxswain was the scoundrelly looking 
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the southern islands of the group. Our 
captain was anxious to get into Apamama 
Lagoon as quickly as possible, where he 
had been promised the right of purchase 
of fifty tons of copra by King Apinoka. 
Calms and strong westerly currents had 
greatly delayed and irritated him, and he 
expressed the opinion that if he did not 
get into the lagoon by the end of August 
the King would not sell him the copra, 
but dispose of it to Californian or 
German trading schooners. 

However, we did get in at last, and 
dropped anchor in the noble lagoon about 


major-domo before mentioned ; the crew 
consisted of handsome young women— 
ten in number—who were members of 
Apinoka’s numerous harem. 

Now, although I had visited Apamama 
ien years before, 1 had not seen Apinoka, 
who was on that occasion away at one of 
his dependencies, a small island named 
Kuria, situated to the leeward of Apam- 
ama. Naturally enough, I was anxious to 
see the man who in his own little way was 
the Napoleon of the Equatorial Pacific. 

Our mate went and looked at the gang- 
way ladder to see that everything was ail 
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safe for the royal ascent, and, the boat 
having ranged alongside, King Apinoka 
ascended the ladder, and was met at the 
gangway by the skipper. 

He was about the biggest Pclynesian 
{ had ever seen, and although not very 
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With some difficulty Apinoka Rex 
squeezed himself dowr. through the com- 
panion, and, no chair being large enough 
to accommodate his elephantine carcase, 
he sat on the transom lockers. 

**What’ll you have to drink, King?” 


THE SCHOONER HAD SCARCE SWUNG TO HER ANCHOR WHEN A BOAT MANNED BY NATIVES 
CAME ALONGSIDE. 


tall, was of immense girth. He was 
dressed in a suit of black cloth, and wore 
a white helmet-hat, white canvas shoes, 
and had a network of heavy gold watch- 
chains across his huge paunch. In com- 
plexion he was a dark-reddish bronze, 
and his aquiline features, personal resem- 
blance to and manner of speech, irresist- 
ably recalled to mind a description 1 had 
read of his Majesty George IV. 

‘““How are you, King ?” said our cap- 
tain, shaking hands with our visitor. 

““Me? Oh, me all right,” was the 
answer, in fat, wheezy tones, as if the 
monarch’s internal anatomy was lined 
with cotton wool; and then he gave a 
snorting, grunting sound intended for a 
laugh. 


“*Come below, King,” said the captain 
affably. 


queried the captain, with a glance at the 
steward, who stood by ready. 

“Me? Oh, I like some champagne—I 
like big bottle with dash brandy.” 

The skipper nodded pleasantly. (Api- 
noka always asked for champagne, not 
because he liked it, but because he thought 
it was the correct thing to do, and was, 
besides, a good method of testing any 
trading captain’s liberality by asking for 
it. If he was told there was none on 
board he would not hesitate to express 
his opinion of the ship’s meanness in the 
matter of drink, and perhaps get up and 
go ashore immediately.) 

However, Captain Evers knew his man. 
A bottle of fizz was brought up, with half 
a tumblerful of brandy. 

‘““What will the ladies take, King?” 
said the captain, as some half-a-dozen of 
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the monarch’s boat’s crew filed into the 
cabin and sat down on the cabin deck. 
“Oh, him ” (meaning they) “‘ be d d; 
give them some gin and some cakes.” 
The fizz was opened and poured out 
into a big tumbler. Apinoka, holding it 
in his right hand, looked at the captain, 
and then said, with a wheezy laugh— 
‘*Here luck, Captain. 
I bin wait long 


1 say, Captain, 
you. Whai 
the —— you no come quick? Eh?” 

“Too much calm, King. For nearly 
five weeks nothing but calms and strong 
westerly currents.” 

The monarch drained a huge tumblerful 
of the liquor down at one gulp, and then, 
flinging his glass carelessly down so that 
it rolled off the table on to the floor, 
looked at the captain full in the face. 

** By -——,, you ne! Plenty wind here at 
Apamama. Blow like sometimes.” 

The captain had come to trade. ‘‘ No 


time for 
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that his nationality was a serious handicap 
to him.) 

The skipper laughed good-naturedly, 
and told the steward to bring another 
bottle of champagne. 

‘*No,” said the King energetically. “I 
want no more champagne. 
please.” 


Glass of gin, 


He took a good second mate’s nip, 
and then began to talk business. Pre- 
sently he began to tell us, with many a 
wheezy laugh and grunting snort, that he 
had sacked his American secretary. 

“What for, King ?” said the skipper. 

“Oh, he” (many violent epithets 
omitted) “ rogue! I pay him well; 
he cheat me like se 

‘““How are you getting on with the 
American asked the 
captain. 

The huge mountain of flesh winked one 
eye and laughed, and then told us how 


missionaries ? ” 


AT FOUR O'CLOCK HIS MAJESTY CAME ABOARD. 


lie, King. 


a lie ? 


Do you think I would tell you 


“Yes,” said his Majesty cheerfully. 
‘All you Dutchmen lie!” 

The King knew that our captain was 
a German, and never failed to remind him 


he had, after long discussion with the 
principal of the Boston Board of Missions, 
permitted two Hawaiian teachers to land 
at Apamama, and instruct six of his young 
men how to read, write, and ‘count up 
figures,” and had then sent them away 
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in the mission-ship Morning Star, with a 
threat of instant death if they ever dared 
to return again. 

“What did you send them away for ?” 
asked the captain, who knew the story well. 

Because, he said, he had now six men 
who could read and write and tell him 
when he was being cheated by trading 
captains. 

Then with another hoarse laugh like 
the bellow of a fog-horn, he slapped 
Captain Evers on the back, and asked 
him if he had any rifles to sell. 

*“No,” said the captain; ‘but this 
gentleman,” pointing to the writer, “‘ has 
got a fine breechloading shot-gun which 
he might sell you. He has been wrecked 
on Peru, and is going to Sydney with me, 
and doesn’t want it any more.” 

** How are you?” said Apinoka, stretching 
out a fat paw to me. “Show me the gun.” 

I showed it. He bought it, and paid 
me a good price for it in English gold. 
Then the monarch got up, and then 
peered into my cabin to see if there was 
anything else he could buy. 


It so happened that among the few 
things I had saved from the wreck was a 
spring balance scale weighing up to 200 lb. 
I had brightened and polished up the brass 


disc so that it looked like new. It caught 
the royal eye at once, and he asked me to 
let him look at it. At the same moment 
the skipper handed me a slip of paper. 

** You let him have the gun too cheap. He 
told me you are a fool. 
the spring balance.” 

I crumpled up the note, and then held 
out my hand for the spring balance. 

‘““Me want buy him,” said the King. 
‘** How much you want ?” 

“ Fifty dollars,” I said promptly, mean- 
ing to take ten. + 

““ By , you all same dam Jew,” said 
the King, taking up his bag of money 
from the cabin table, and counting me out 
ten sovereigns. 

“King,” I said with dignity, “if you 
don’t like paying it, don’t take it.” 

He hit me playfully in the stomach, and 
said, “All right; never mind. 
fifty dollar, I say-all right. 
néss, eh ?” 


You say 
My busi- 


_ King repeated his offer. 


Make him pay for 


APINOKA OF APAMAMA. 


This was certainly correct. Presently 
Apinoka drew the captain aside, and 
asked him if I would be willing to remain 
ashore at Apamama, and take up the 
vacant office of secretary. If I was a 
good man he would pay me seventy-five 
dollars a month, give me a house, and 
provide me with a wife who could make 
bread. 

The captain called me over, and the 
I explained that 
I had to go to Sydney, and could not 
accept. 

“All right; never mind,” said the 
monarch affably. ‘‘ Suppose you like to 
be a fool, that no business of mine, eh! 
What do you think, captain ?” 

He remained on board an hour or two, 
and spent some 500 dols. in various 
articles, and then arranged to sell the 
captain all his copra. 

Just before he rose to go, Captain 
Evers said to him, pointing to the section 
of the kingly harem squatted on the cabin 
deck— 

“Where is that young wife of yours, 
King Apinoka; that girl that I saw last 
time? She was a Tarawa girl, you said, 
and her name was Ne Tiratiko.” 

The moment the name left the cap- 
tain’s lips the women bent their eyes to 
the deck in a timid, frightened manner, 
and the King, with a scowling glance at 
the captain, rose and snorted and puffed 
up the companion-way, without even say- 
ing farewell. 

“You’ve hurt his feelin’s,’ said a 
white trader who was a passenger with 
us. ‘“ Ne Tiratiko was one of his favourite 
wives; but a yarn came along one day 
that she was seen speaking to a young 
fellow who was one of the King’s fisher- 
men. The next day they were both dead.” 

“Killed them ?” queried the captain. 

“You bet! The man was brought 
before the King early in the morning, 
and Apinoka emptied a six- chambered 
revolver into him at a distance of ten feet. 
The girl was taken away over to the little 
island near the passage into the lagoon, 
and strangled by some of the King’s body- 
guard. He’s a holy terror is Apinoka. 
I wish I could put a bullet into him.” 





THE VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH ST. JOHN. 


From the painting in the Louvre by Sandro Botticelli. 





